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Editorial Notes 


Trustee Investments Act, 1961 


“| HE Trustee Investments Act, 1961, received the Royal 
Assent and came into force on 3rd August, 1961. This 
Act implements the Governments proposals in the White 
Paper ‘‘ Powers of Investment of Trustees in Great Britain ” 
(Cmnd. 915). 

The Act lays down a new code of investment for trustees. 
A fund may now be invested under the Powers of the Act in 
narrower range securities (listed in Parts I and II of the First 
Schedule). Before any investment is made in wider range 
securities (listed in Part III of the First Schedule and including 
some equities), the fund must be divided into two parts 
equal in value at the time of division (section 2 (1)). One 
part may be invested only in narrower range securities ; the 
other part may be invested in either narrower range or wider 
range securities. Property accruing to the fund must with 
certain exceptions be divided equally between the two parts 
(section 2 (3) ) ; but there is no restriction on the choice of 
investment to be realised when property is withdrawn from 
the fund (section 2 (4) ). There is also provision (section 13) 
enabling the Treasury to make an order increasing, up to 
75 per cent, the proportion of the fund which may be invested 
in wider range securities, with corresponding effect on the 
rule governing accruels of property. During proceedings in 
the House of Commons it was explained that, if the proportion 
were increased, the increase would apply generally, but that 
there was no intention to make an order in present 
circumstances. 

The Act lays a duty on trustees to consider the need for 
diversity in investment and the suitability of different types of 
investment and individual investments proposed for the fund, 
and requires them to take proper advice before investing 
money in their hands and at intervals thereafter as to the 
suitability of the investments for retention. Only the invest- 
ments mentioned in Part I of the First Schedule are exempt 
from advice. Advice must be given (or subsequently con- 
firmed) in writing and must be sought from a person who is 
** reasonably believed to be qualified by his ability in and 
practical experience of financial matters.” 


The Face of Britain 


A COMPREHENSIVE policy report for town and country 

planning in Britain, prepared by a group of architects, 
town planners, economists, sociologists and administrators, 
has recently been published. Fourteen proposals are outlined, 
ranging from the establishment of a Ministry of Town and 


Country Planning (with supreme control over planning for 
location of employment, housebuilding and communications) 
to the nationalisation of all freehold interests in land. 

One of the objects of this latter proposal is to compel 
property owners to recognise that buildings need to be 
replaced at the end of their useful life. From the vesting day, 
when the law nationalising freeholds comes into force, 
a public owning authority would become the ground landlord. 
Valuers would assess the statutory life of each building in the 
country ; former freeholders would continue to hold their 
land as statutory lessees for this period, at the end of which 
the land and building would revert to the owning authority. 
Initially no rent would be paid but all statutory leases would 
contain a clause that would enable the owning authority to 
recover a share (50 per cent is suggested) of the increase in 
land values for the community. 

** At the end of the statutory life, but not before, compensa- 
tion would be paid for the loss of the freehold. This would 
be assessed on the value of the site (not the building, as this 
would be treated as worthless at the end of its useful life) for 
its existing use at the vesting date, plus a percentage (we 
suggest 50 per cent) of the increase in its value since that date. 
No compensation need be paid to an owner who sells the 
unexpired portion of a statutory lease, because the price he 
receives would take into account the buyer’s expectation of 
compensation when the lease ends.” 

The writers of the report consider that the proposal for the 
establishment of a Land Commission contained in the recently 
issued Labour Party Document, “* Signposts for the Sixties ”’ 
(see page 195 of this issue) “is extraordinarily vague ” and 
appears to be “‘ administratively cumbersome.” 

Copies of the report entitled “ The Face of Britain” can 
be obtained from Socialist Commentary, 11, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1 (1s. 6d. plus 6d. postage). 


Civic Trust Design Awards, 1960 


JN order to encourage an appreciation of civic design, the 

Civic Trust has instituted annual awards for outstanding 
work in this field. The first competition was held in 1959 
and covered the administrative area of County Councils in 
the United Kingdom. The awards for 1960, which were 
open to County Boroughs throughout Great Britain, have 
recently been announced. 

The nature of the competition stresses that it is not only 
individual buildings that make for the good appearance of 
a town. It is created as much by the design of utilitarian 
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things such as bridges, bus shelters, street lamps, paving, 
planting or by the removal of clutter or advertisements, as 
by the erection of expensive offices in the town centre or big 
housing estates on the outskirts. Size and cost have no 
validity in the competition but only the quality of the design 
in relation to the surroundings. A small building that “‘ fits ” 
may well be more important to the character of a town than 
a large one that dominates the scene however good the design 
of the latter may be in its own right. 

Although the awards and commendations made reached 
a satisfactory standard, it must be inferred from the assessor’s 
reports that much of the work carried out in County Boroughs 
during the past three years has made no contribution to the 
appearance of our towns, a sobering thought which it is 
hoped this competition will help to correct. 

A further point which comes out clearly from the 
assessor’s reports is the relatively small number of buildings 
which are designed as part of the town or street to which they 
belong. Too many entries were outstanding pieces of 
design in their own right but had no regard to their neigh- 
bours. Where adjacent buildings are themselves bad, there 
is perhaps no alternative open to the architect but to strike 
his own note and hope that subsequent redevelopment will 
follow his lead. But in many cases more respect could have 
been paid to the overall street scene—without copying the 
older buildings. 

Sometimes, a good design has been spoilt by the addition 
of a bad feature for which the original designer was probably 
not responsible—an advertisement, some ugly light fittings, 
or even poles and wires. 

Three of the awards went to chartered surveyors and these 
are illustrated on page 179 of this issue. 


1960 Road Census Results 


Moror traffic on the trunk and class I roads of England 
and Wales has increased by more than half in the past 
seven years, and by more than a third in the past five years. 

A traffic census taken in August, 1960, showed that the 
number of motor vehicles counted was 62 per cent greater 
than in 1954, when the last comprehensive census was taken 
and 37 per cent more than in 1956. 

The census was the fifth of a series of annual checks made 
by the Ministry of Transport since 1956 to provide estimates 
of vehicle mileage on trunk and class I roads and to enable 
traffic trends over these roads to be measured. Counts 
were taken at 100 points from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. each day 
during the week ended 21st August, 1960. 

In the five-year period covered by these censuses, the 
number of passenger vehicles counted increased by 38 per cent 
and the number of goods vehicles by 32 per cent. The 
greatest increase in the numbers of passenger vehicles was 
that of private cars, which increased by 42 per cent, compared 
with an increase of 36 per cent for motorcycles. The 
numbers of buses and coaches decreased by 9 per cent. 

The overall picture is that generally for every three vehicles 
travelling on the roads in 1956, there were four travelling in 
1960. The only vehicles for which this was not roughly true 
were buses and coaches, of which there are nine on the roads 
to-day for each 10 on the roads in 1956. 

It was estimated that, during the week, some 835 million 
vehicle miles were travelled by all types of vehicles. Of this 
total, about 48 per cent was travel on urban roads; while 
43 per cent of the total (363 million vehicle miles) was on the 
trunk roads, though they comprise only 30 per cent of the 
total mileage. Saturday was the busiest day of the week. 
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On the six weekdays, 63 per cent of the travel was by 
private car ; with a higher proportion than this on rural 
roads and a lower proportion on urban roads. 11 per cent 
was made up of other passenger vehicles, e.g., buses, coaches 
and motor-cycles and the remaining 26 per cent was goods 
traffic. 

On Sunday, however, 79 per cent of the total travel was 
by private car, and 12 per cent by other passenger vehicles. 
Only 9 per cent was goods traffic. 

A similar census was taken at 32 points in Scotland by the 
Scottish Home Department in the same week. From this, 
it was established that 113 million vehicles miles were travelled 
on trunk and class I roads in Scotland during the week. 

The total estimated vehicle mileage on trunk and class I 
roads in Great Britain was thus 948 millions. 


(M1)? 


lis Road Research Laboratory have evolved a new 
formula for estimating the number of journeys between 
two centres of population. The new formula is : 


mP, Pe ~Adis 1 1 
he = a ip = | 
dis Cc, Cc 
where 


ti. is the number of journeys per day between the two 
places, 
m is a constant, 
P, and P, are the populations, or other measures of 
size of the two places, 
dj, is the distance between the two places, or the time 
or cost of travelling between them, 
C,andC, are constants, one for each place, C, being 
defined by 
Cc, =JZ Pj e 
where the summation is over all places j 
Details of this seemingly impossibly complex subject are 
given in a new technical paper “* Factors affecting the amount 
of travel” (H.M.S.O., 2s. Od. net). 

Possible applications of the new formula include the 
estimation of changes in flow which would be brought about 
by proposed improvements to the transport system and the 
estimation of the amounts of traffic travelling between 
particular origins and destinations without the use of direct 
survey methods. Perhaps if this formula had been used in 
calculating the traffic on the 73.5 miles of the London 
Birmingham motorway the estimates would have been a little 
more accurate ; in the annual report of the Road Research 
Board it states that the errors in the predicted traffic flows 
on Britain’s first motorway ranged from 26 per cent less than 
the actual flows to 21 per cent more than the actual flows. 


Pig Sounding 
LFAN pigs tend to have lean offspring. When selecting 
breeding stock it is therefore of vital importance to be 
able to separate the lean pigs from the fat ; as all pigs, in this 
respect, look the same from the outside, selection has in the 
past been based on little more than inspired guesswork. 
Now, under a scheme operated by the PIDA, farmers can 
have their pigs scientifically tested for fat by means of an 
ultrasonic echo-sounding instrument. This instrument works 
on the same principle as ASDIC, the war-time device for 
detecting submarines. It measures the thickness of fat on a 
pig’s back with a painless sound-wave ; from this measure- 
ment the total amount of lean meat in the pig can be assessed. 
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SWANSEA 


Name of scheme : Rebuilding of General Accident Fire 
and Life Assurance Corporation Limited’s offices. 
Architect : C. G. Tagholm, FRIBA, FIARB, (PA). 
Assessors Report : The old building on the site of the 
new Offices was completely demolished and a new 
building, well designed in the Georgian style, has been 
erected. 

This new building provides the increased accom- 
modation required for the staff and also complies with 
the modern requirements. 

The architects were well advised by the directors of 
the Company, who stipulated that the new building 
should be traditional in character. The new office 
building designed in the Georgian style, has been well 
constructed with a fitting choice of materials, harmon- 
ising well with the adjoining buildings and making a 
definite contribution to the amenities of St. Helens Road. 


BRISTOL 


Name of building : Rebuilding of 14 and 
15, Royal York Crescent, Bristol. 
Designer : L. W. Everett (F). 

Assessors Report : This scheme was for 
the rebuilding, alteration and general 
rehabilitation of two houses in a late 
Georgian terrace, and the entrant 
describes in his statement how the whole 
terrace was gradually sinking into an 
area of “‘ blight.” By converting these 
two properties into flats and then selling 
them, revenue was added to the War 
Damage Payment and a very worth- 
while scheme has been produced. It is 
plain that one of the intentions—to 
encourage adjoining owners—has been 
achieved, because another house nearby 
is already being rehabilitated. In view 
of the undoubted importance of this 
terrace—which is a prominent land mark 
as seen from the South Western 
approaches to Bristol—I have no hesita- 
tion in making this Award and con- 
gratulate all concerned on the success 
which has been achieved. 


SALFORD 


Name of scheme : Stott Lane Branch Library. 
Designer : G. A. McWilliam, BSC, AMICE, MIMUN.E, (PA). 
Assessors Report: The Library architecturally is 
quite attractive for a one-storied building, but its charm 
is in its setting and the extent to which it contributes 
to the appearance of the corner site it occupies. 

For many years the site, which adjoins a compa- 
ratively modern stone church, St. James’, has been 
neglected and had become an eyesore—first as a 
swampy pond ; then during the War years as a water 
emergency tank ; and then left derelict. 

In deciding to utilise it for a Branch Library, the 
Local Authority have shown great wisdom. It is 
particularly successful in the manner it has been sited 
in relation to the Church—of which it allows almost 
a full end view. The fabric is quiet and restrained, and 
the grounds are attractively laid out. 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Personal Announcements 





Only personal announcements received by the Sth of 
the month can be published in The Chartered Surveyor 
for the month following. 











Str WILLIAM BAIRD AND PARTNERS (Edinburgh), 7, St. 
Colme Street, Edinburgh, 3, and Messrs. RONALD BAIRD AND 
PARTNERS, 3, Dyers Buildings, Holborn, London, E.C.1, 
have taken into partnership Mr. ALEXANDER S. FORBES (PA) 
as from Ist April, 1961. The style and address of the firms 
remain unchanged. 


Mr. W. S. BARNES (F) has been appointed Managing 
Director of RAILWAY SITES LIMITED, 222, Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


Messrs. W. W. BLASBERY and B. A. Parry (Probationers) 
entered into practice as from 1st April, 1961, under the style 
of Messrs. BLASBERY AND PARRY, Venice Chambers, 61, Lord 
Street, Liverpool, 2. (Maritime 2248.) 


Messrs. BOND, FOSTER AND PARTNERS, Chartered quantity 
surveyors of Afcom House, P.O. Box 472, Kitwe, Northern 
Rhodesia, have opened an office at Charter House, P.O. 
Box 756, Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia. Mr. B. Foster (F) and 
Mr. K. MALLIN (PA) are joined by Mr. G. L. BoEDEKER (F). 


Mr. F. W. Bone (Ff), formerly with Messrs. BERNARD 
THORPE AND PARTNERS, London and York, has now set up 
in private practice under his own name at Sutton-on-the- 
Forest, Yorkshire. (Stillington (Yorks) 252.) 


Mr. Noe DEAN, MA, FLAS, LRIBA (F), has retired from his 
appointment as Director in Estate Management and Head of 
the Department of Estate Management, University of 
Cambridge, as from 30th September, 1961. 


Mr. P. V. FIRMINGER (PA) has set up in private practice at 
45, East Road, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 


Mr. ALEXANDER FREw (F) has retired from Messrs. KYLE 
AND Frew, 9, Clairmont Gardens, Glasgow, C.3, and the 
partnership has been dissolved as from 31st August, 1961. 
Mr. ALEXANDER FREw, Junior, has set up in private practice 
as a consulting engineer at the above address (Douglas 6136) 
as from ist September, 1961. Mr. GorDON FREw (F) will 
carry on in practice on his own account under the firm name 
of Messrs. KYLE AND FREw as a civil engineer and chartered 
surveyor at 235, Bath Street, Glasgow, C.2 (City 3674/5) as 
from Ist September, 1961. 


Mr. D. W. GREENWOOD, BSC, AAI (PA), has resigned from 
his post as Staff Surveyor to the Nigeria Building Society 
and taken up an appointment as Principal Assistant to 
Messrs. SIDNEY PHILLIPS AND SON, 8, King Street, Hereford. 


Mr. D. R. Harpy (PA) and Mr. R. J. HUGHEs have entered 
into partnership and commenced in practice under the style 
of Messrs. DAvip R. HARDY AND PARTNERS, quantity sur- 
veyors, at 1, Wellington Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15. 


Mr. N. E. HEINE, BSC(EST.MAN) has relinquished his 
position as Senior Appraiser with the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, Kitchener, Ontario, Canada to return 


to England. He has taken an appointment with the RICS. 


in London. 
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Mr. H. CuiFForRD HO tt, FAI (F), of Messrs. CARTWRIGHT 
AND Son, 15, Warwick Row, Coventry, and at Kenilworth, 
Leamington Spa and Solihull, announces that as from 
lst September, 1961, the name of the firm will be Messrs. 
CARTWRIGHT, HOLT AND SON. The addresses will remain 
unchanged. 


Mr. DERRICK KERSHAW (PA) has entered into practice on 
his own account from Park Chambers, 21, North Park Road, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire. 


Mr. V. F. MARCHANT (PA) has resigned from his position as 
Assistant Quantity Surveyor with the Buckinghamshire 
County Council on taking up an appointment as Surveyor to 
A.V.P. PROPERTIES LimITED, Hotel Metropole, Brighton, 
Sussex. (Brighton 28785.) 


Mr. G. R. MARTYN (PA) has been appointed Conservator 
of the VicrorIA FALLs Trust, P.O. Box 86, Livingstone, 
Northern Rhodesia. 


Mr. ERNEST F. MILLS, DIP.TP (LONDON), AAI, 
AMTPI(PA), has been appointed Director of Estate Management 
at the University of Cambridge with effect from 30th October, 
1961. 


Messrs. PRALL AND PRALL of Dartford and Bexley have 
taken into partnership as from 1st July, 1961, Mr. RoBERT L. 
ANSTRUTHER (F). The name of the firm remains unchanged. 


Major D. I. C. PROSSER-JONES, RE (PA) has been appointed 
Military Adviser (Air) to the aircraft carrier HMS Hermes. 


Messrs. ANDREW ROBERTS AND PARTNERS, of 17, Cromwell 
Place, South Kensington, S.W.7, have taken into partnership 
Mr. R. F, RossiTer (PA) who has been with the firm for a 
number of years. 


Mr. Ivor L. STRIDE (F) is no longer associated with the firm 
formerly known as Messrs. CLARRY, PARSONS AND STRIDE, 
of 1350, West Pender Street, Vancouver, Canada, but has 
accepted the position of Supervisor of Extra-Mural Courses 
in Estate Management at the University of British Columbia 
under Professor P. H. WuiTe (F) as from 14th August, 1961. 


Mr. MICHAEL G. TAYLOR has relinquished his appointment 
with Messrs. T. BANNISTER AND SON of Haywards Heath, 
and has entered into partnership with Mr. M. H. TEsTeEr, 
FAI (F). The new practice under the title of Messrs. TAYLOR 
AND TESTER is situated at 3, King Street, East Grinstead, 
Sussex (East Grinstead 4478.) Mr. M. H. Tester is the 
sole principal of Messrs. TrEsTers, 12, Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, London, W.1 (Hunter 0777), whose practice 
remains unchanged. 


Mr. R. T. WATSON (F), on the termination of the partner- 
ship of Messrs. SUTCLIFFE, SON AND WATSON, is continuing in 
practice under the style of R. T. WATSON, chartered quantity 
surveyor, 24, Buntingsdale Road, Market Drayton, Salop. 


* * * * * 


Mr. M. H. CoucHMAN, MA, FAI (F), has been appointed 
a Justice of the Peace for the county of Kent. 


Mr. H. W. INGLETON (F) has been elected Chairman of the 
Chelmsford Rural District Council and created a Justice of 
the Peace. 


Mr. Davin C. PAYNE, AAI (PA) has been appointed a Justice 
of the Peace to the City of Lincoln. 
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INSTITUTION 


Notices and Announcements 


MEMBERS FROM THE PROVINCES AND OVERSEAS 


The President intends to arrange to be in the Institution on 
Thursdays from 5.30 p.m. to 6.30 p.m. (except on 5th and 
12th October, 1961). He hopes that any members from the 
Provinces or overseas who are in London will call to see him. If 
the President is unable to be present callers would be welcomed by 
a Vice-President. 


COMPUTERS 


The subject of the Quantity Surveyors’ General Meeting to be 
held on Wednesday, 18th October, 1961, will be ‘“‘ Computers : 
their use in ‘ working up ’.” 

Mr. C. A. Wales (F), Chairman of the Working Party on 
Computers, will introduce the meeting and present the Report of 
the Working Party. This will be followed by a talk given by 
a representative of Elliott Brothers (London) Ltd. Admission to 
the meeting will be by ticket, applications for which should be made 
to the Secretary of the Institution. As usual, refreshments will be 
available from 5.30 p.m. for members and their guests attending 
the meeting. 


BRANCH MEETINGS 
Middlesex and Urban Essex 


The Quantity Surveyors Section of the Middlesex and Urban 
Essex Branch are arranging a meeting for 6.30 at the Building 
Centre on 19th October when Mr. H. J. Cruickshank, AMIMECH.E, 
FIoB, Managing Director of Gilbert Ash Ltd., will give a talk on 
“* The Economics of Mechanical Plant.” 


Middlesex and Urban Essex Junior Branch 


A visit has been arranged to see the unique system of foundations 
which have been laid for the Hilton Hotel, Park Lane, W.1, on 
the morning of Saturday, 21st October, 1961. Details from : 
D. J. Batten (pa), 6, Watford Way, Hendon, N.W.4. (Telephone : 
Hendon 8181.) 


AGRICULTURAL ARBITRATIONS CONFERENCE 


It was announced in the September issue of The Chartered 
Surveyor that the Fourth Conference on Agricultural Arbitrations, 
convened by the Presidents of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors, the Chartered Land Agents’ Society, the Chartered 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents’ Institute and the Central Associa- 
tion of Agricultural Valuers, is to be held on Tuesday, 9th January, 
1962, at the Halls of the Liverpool Victoria Friendly Society, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 

The Conference will be open to all members of the four convening 
bodies who are engaged in agricultural practice. 

The morning session will be devoted to an address by 
Mr. Anthony Cripps, Qc, and a subsequent discussion. In the 
afternoon a panel of five, consisting of four experienced arbitrators 
and one member of the legal profession, will answer questions 
submitted in advance by members on aspects of agricultural 
arbitrations. 

Formal invitations to the Conference giving the full details are 
enclosed with copies of this issue of The Chartered Surveyor sent 
to members in the Agricultural Division of the Institution. 

Any others eligible who wish to attend are requested to apply by 
postcard to the Institution, when the formal invitation with full 
details will be sent to them individually. 

The Conference fee is 25s. 


BENEVOLENT FUND BALL 


It is proposed to hold a Ball at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W.1 
on Friday, 18th May, 1962, in aid of the Chartered Surveyors 
Benevolent Fund. 

A special committee has been set up to make all the necessary 
arrangements and the Junior Organisation have undertaken to 
organise the tombola and side-shows. 





CHRISTMAS GREETINGS CARDS 


Message from the President 


This year’s Christmas Card is a coloured photograph of “‘ The 
Entrance Hall at The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 
Parliament Square, Westminster.” 

I hope that members will make use of this Greetings Card as by 
so doing, the Benevolent Fund which does such magnificent work 
will directly benefit ; all proceeds from sales go to the Fund. 

E. C. STRATHON, 
President, 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 


The diploma examinations in agricultural practice and valuation, 
forestry and rating will be held in London from 19th to 22nd June 
1962. Applications, from corporate members only, should be 
submitted during October, 1961, on forms which are obtainable 
from the RICS. Candidates who have forwarded applications for 
election to membership may make provisional entries for the 
diploma examinations, subject to their election. An announce- 
ment about the forestry diploma examination appeared on page 130 
of the September issue. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION : PRELIMINARY PLANS 


The existing Rules and Syllabus for the Examinations prescribe 
that candidates for the Intermediate Examination in England and 
Wales may have their preliminary plans returned by applying for 
them personally, or by messenger, during the month of June, while 
those submitted by Scottish, Northern Ireland, Eire and overseas 
candidates will be returned by post provided application is made 
for this to be done. 

It has been represented to the Council that many candidates at 
a distance from London who wish to have their plans returned find 
it difficult to arrange for their collection. The Council have 
therefore decided that, commencing with the 1962 examinations, an 
option should be given to candidates in England and Wales to 
collect their plans or to have them returned by post on request 
and that, in future, all candidates requesting the return of their 
preliminary plans by post should pay a fee to cover the cost of 
this service. 

The instructions for the submission of preliminary plans issued 
to candidates have been amended accordingly. 


BINDING “ THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR ” 


Members wishing to have Volume 93 of The Chartered Surveyor 
bound should send it to the Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. 
Printing Works, Barbauld Street, Warrington, Lancashire, together 
with a remittance for 9s. Od. 

To enable the binders to handle the work expeditiously members 
are asked to send their sets during the week ending 2nd November. 
Sets of earlier volumes can also be dealt with at that time. 


The binders will have a supply of indexes. 


OFFERS OF PROPERTY SITUATED ABROAD 


The Bank of England have drawn the attention of the RICS to 
the fact that a number of advertisements are appearing in the press 
in respect of properties available abroad against payment in sterling 
and have asked the Institution to remind members that all payments 
offered .by residents of the United Kingdom, whether in foreign 
currency or in sterling should be accompanied by evidence that 
United Kingdom Exchange Control permission has been obtained. 
The Bank have at the same time indicated that permission under 
the Exchange Control Act, 1947, would not normally be given 
to residents of the United Kingdom under current Exchange 
Control practice for payments to be made in foreign currency 
or in sterling to, or for the benefit of, a non-resident vendor, for 
the purpose of acquiring land or property situated outside the 
Scheduled Territories (i.e., the Sterling Area). 
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INSTITUTE OF ARBITRATORS : LECTURES 1961 
Arbitration Agreement : Nature of Arbitration ; Arbitration Act, 


at 6 p.m. 1950 ; Arbitration Agreement. 
Tuesday, 10th October J. R. W. Alexander, CBE, MA, LLB, FCIS, 
Dispute : Dispute ; Arbitrator ; Umpire ; Expert 


Tuesday 17th October Witness. 
A. B. Waters, MBE, GM, FRIBA, FIARB. 
Preliminary Preliminary Proceedings ; Pleadings ; 
Proceedings : Evidence ; Case Stated ; High Court. 
Tuesday, 24th October Rt. Hon. Lord Meston. 
Hearing and Award : Hearing; Award; Costs; Appeal ; 
Enforcement. 
Tuesday, 31st October J. R. W. Alexander, CBE, MA, LLB, FCIS, 


FIARB. 
Practice Arbitration : 
Tuesday, 14th November 

All the above are to be held at the RIBA, 66, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. Tickets are not required except for the Practice 
Arbitration. There is no admittance charge. 

The programme is primarily intended for members and students 
of the principal professional bodies. Others interested in the law 
and practice of arbitration are welcome. 

All enquiries should be made to : The Institute of Arbitrators, 
27, Regent Street, London, §.W.1. (Tel : Regent 6426.) 


LECTURES ON MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


A series of three illustrated lectures on modern architecture will 
be given during the autumn at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects by Mr. R. Furneaux Jordan, AADIPL, ARIBA. Mr. Jordan 
has been Principal of the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture and Professor of Architecture at Leeds University. 
He is a practising architect, broadcaster, author and critic and is 
the architectural correspondent of the Observer newspaper. 

Tickets for the series of three lectures 6s. ; tickets for single 
lectures 2s. 6d. each are obtainable from The Secretary, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 66, Portland Place, London, W.1. 
If applying by post envelopes should be marked “ Public Lectures ” 
in top left hand corner. 


HALL-MARKING OF SILVER WARES 


It has been brought to the notice of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
that some auctioneers are describing foreign silver wares which 
are not hall-marked as “ silver plated.”” Members are reminded 
that foreign silver wares which are less than 100 years old and are 
not specifically exempted, are required by law to be hall-marked 
before they are offered for sale in this country. Hall-marking of 
— wares is required whatever description or name is given to 
them. 

Silver plated wares, properly so called, e.g. E.P.N.S., are not 
regarded as silver wares and are not hall-marked. 
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TCPA NATIONAL CONFERENCE 1961 


The Town and Country Planning Association are holding a 
conference on 25th and 26th October entitled “Inquiry into 
Planning.” The conference will be opened by the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government and the speakers include Michael 
Wise, Sir Edwin Herbert, Sir John Wrigley and Mr. Peter Self. 
Details can be obtained from the TCPA, 28, King Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Temple Bar 5006.) 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS (1913) CLUB 


The officers of the Chartered Surveyors (1913) Club for the 
session 1961-62 are as follows : Chairman—Mr. J. W. Turner, 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. W. E. A. Bull, Hon. Secretary—Mr. D. E. 
Taylor. The Committee comprises Messrs. J. D. Russell-Davis, 
K, M. Sanders, B. C. Briant, A. T. Brett-Jones, J. L. Vigers, R. H. 
Clutton, and C. R. Wheeler. The Chairman and the Hon. 
Secretary of the Junior Organisation are ex-officio members of the 
committee. 

For the ensuing session club dinners will be held at the 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


“URBAN REDEVELOPMENT POLICIES ” 


Reprints of Professor Philip H. White’s Gold Medal Address 
“Urban Redevelopment Policies” are obtainable from the 
Institution, price 1s. Od. each. 


SPORT 
Hockey 
The following matches have been arranged :— 
Wednesday, Ist November, v. Law Society. 
Wednesday, 13th December, v. Chartered Accountants. 
Wednesday, 24th January, v. College of Estate Management. 
Wednesday, 7th March, v. CAEAIT. 
Members who are interested in joining the hockey section of the 


sports club should write to : Mr. E. L. Norman, 6, The Broadway, 
Muswell Hill, N.10 (Tudor 0123). 


Rugby Football 


The annual rugby match against the CAEAI will be played at 
Richmond Athletic Ground on Wednesday, 15th November. 
Spectators are welcome. Details from John Hosking, LLB (PA), 
1. New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 





Book Review 


Review of ‘* An Introduction to the Law of Leases ”’ 
By A. H. Whitfield, MA. The Estates Gazette. 1961. 25s. 


This book is intended as a textbook for students of the estate 
agency and surveying professions, and it can be said at once that 
it achieves its object. It is not intended to deal with the law in 
great detail, but it clearly indicates where students can go for deeper 
knowledge. It reprints at the end of the book a number of 
Statutes sufficient to make the reader conversant with most of the 
law dealing with leases, and very properly only reproduces those 
parts of Statutes dealing with the subject. 

The book is written in a clear easily assimilated style, and the 
author is to be congratulated on his ability to convey complex legal 
propositions with ease. A further matter for congratulation is the 
absence of irritating foot-notes. 


The first chapter dealing with general principles and history of 
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the subject is entertaining and ends with a summary of what has 
been said ; such a summary follows each chapter and is a principle 
which could well be followed in other textbooks. 

In Chapter 2 there is a simple but clear statement of the 
agent/principal relationship, but perhaps the use of the word 
“unfettered” in dealing with the property of a convict is not 
perhaps the happiest of choices. It is difficult to understand why 
the author does not deal with the position of building societies 
amongst those who have the power to grant tenancies. 4 

Chapter 3 is valuable when discussing agreements for a lease in 
these days when this form of contract is becoming commoner in 
development work. 

In short, the author has followed a carefully thought out plan, 
producing a well written careful book which should be of great 
value to practitioners as well as students. aon 
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Correspondence from Members 


STRUCTURAL SURVEYS 
Sir, 

Are not your correspondents becoming unduly worried and 
what is a “ full structural survey’? ? What most of us are 
asked to do is to report on an occupied and fully furnished 
(usually close carpeted with or without linoleum) house and 
tell our client who is always in a great hurry what we find. 
I do not think even the most severe of Her Majesty’s Judges 
expects us to turn the occupants and the furnishings out on 
the lawn while we take up floorboards and clear the loft of 
junk. A “ full structural survey” can only be done when 
a building is empty and we can arrive with ladders and 
**what have you,” but surely that is not what in 90 per cent of 
instances we are asked to do. I may have been lucky but 
in over fifty years I have only experienced one case where 
a client threatened to take action and that was not over the 
report on the building. Of course, care, skill and intelligence 
must be used and with experience comes the knowledge of 
what to expect to find is the cause of an apparent defect. 

I think a clear report in simple terms telling the client 
what you have been able to find out and what you could not 
find out, without pulling the house to pieces is all that is 
needed, plus general advice on necessary repairs. 

No scale of fees nor set form of report could possibly meet 
all cases and I am sure if we made our charges more moderate 
for this type of work the public would seek our advice more 
than they do and suffer less loss in consequence. 

Yours faithfully, 
GERALD F, JONES. 
15, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


Sir, 

The notice in regard to professional indemnity insurance 
that appeared in the July issue of The Chartered Surveyor 
highlights what I suspect has been in the minds of many 
who have participated in the correspondence on structural 
surveys, namely the exaggerated importance attached to 
timber diseases among property owners to-day. It is apparent 
that this also most concerns underwriters, vide the require- 
ment that the assured shall bear the first £100 of every claim 
“arising out of or connected with dry rot and/or wet rot 
and/or timber decay of any nature or kind whatsoever and/or 
attack on or infestation of timber by wood-boring beetle 
or insects.” 

The obvious reason is that the bulk of claims are founded 
on subsequent discovery by clients of some fungal decay or 
beetle attack, when every other defect in the property, large 
or small, and often commented upon albeit perhaps not 
fully in the original survey report, is added for good measure 
to the claim. 

There is no doubt that the extensive advertising of the 
commercial timber servicing firms, the offer of free ‘“‘ surveys,” 
and now insurance, is causing the whole problem of fungal 
decay and beetle infestation to become distorted in the 
minds of property owners. I would not want to belittle the 
importance of fungal decay—a single defective down pipe 
or blocked rainwater head, if allowed to persist for any 
length of time, can give rise to very large repair bills even 
when these repairs are carried out under professional super- 
vision, ensuring the cutting out of gimmicks and unnecessary 
work, but it does not appear to be generally known that 
even a serious outbreak of “‘ dry rot”? does not mean that 
the whole building is likely to become affected—spread of 


infection is dependent on the existence of adequate facilities 
for fungal growth : inadequate ventilation, which encourages 
the building up of dangerously high relative humidities, or 
ingress of water at several points. The amount of moisture 
transported by Merulius, and the amount produced in the 
progress of attack, are only likely to be sufficient to cause 
spread of attack to other timbers in the path of the fungus 
if such timber is already close to the critical 20 per cent. 
moisture content essential for the growth of Merulius. 

Beetle infestation, whether death watch beetle, furniture 
beetle, or Lyctus, is no new thing, and houses have survived 
and will continue to survive despite the presence of such 
infestation, which, when discovered, is often dead and calls 
for no chemical treatment, prophylactic or otherwise. 

Death watch beetle attack is almost invariably secondary 
to fungal decay, and, by the time attack is discovered, the 
damage is usually such that structural repairs, involving 
replacement of timbers, are called for and not chemical 
treatments. Not infrequently discovery of attack in old 
buildings brings to light shortcomings in initial constructional 
design : a common feature is the inadequacy of the large 
beams of framed floors. In a possibly extreme case such 
beams, when analysed mathematically, were found to have 
had from the beginning a safe working load of only 84 lb per 
square foot. 

The importance of the common furniture beetle tends to 
be exaggerated ; heavy attack is practically confined to the 
sapwood even of softwoods, and, therefore, is only likely ever 
to become of structural importance if the proportion of 
sapwood in carcassing timbers is grossly excessive. Over the 
years plaster laths may be weakened, but, by then, the plaster 
key is likely to be perished any way. The most “* damage” 
that this beetle does is in depreciating property values because 
of the ignorance of the lay-man, whose fears are increased by 
misleading advertisements. There is seldom any justification 
for a general insecticidal treatment, and, unless a house is 
virtually demolished, at best no more than one-half or 
one-third of the timbers will be accessible for treatment and 
therefore protected by the guarantees given by commercial 
firms. In period properties, and even those much less old, 
the attack has often ceased and no remedial measures are 
called for. The best, and often the only necessary advice 
to give, is the advisability of treating prophylactically the 
few really valuable pieces of furniture the owner possesses, 
which treatment the owner can do himself at small cost and 
without sacrificing too much leisure. 

Lyctus attack in hardwood floors and finishings can be 
rather more serious in that complete replacement of affected 
floors or finishings is usually necessary, since in situ treatments 
are rarely effectual. 

The house longhorn is also important in the restricted area 
in Surrey where active attack occurs. It is, however, neces- 
sary to establish that attack is still active before embarking 
on remedial measures, which can necessitate wholesale 
replacement of attacked timbers, involving the stripping of 
roofs, the dismantling of stud partitions, or replacement of 
ceiling joists on the top floor. No continuing active attack 
has come to the notice of the entomologists of the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory in buildings in the “* danger 
zone” of Surrey erected prior to 1912, nor in buildings of 
any age in other parts of the country, although numerous 
cases of old attack have been found both in London and 
elsewhere, which unquestionably originated early in the life 
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of the building and died out many years ago. 

The wood-boring weevil is disposed of by curing the cause 
of decay in ground and basement floor timbers ; Ernobius 
mollis, which feeds only on the bark of softwoods, is disposed 
of by removal of the bark left on waney edges, and pin worm 
damage can be ignored since spread of infestation is inhibited 
very soon after the log is converted. 

To return to the subject that prompted this letter, members 
would do well to ponder carefully before writing into their 
reports such phrases as “no guarantee can be given of 
freedom from fungal decay or beetle infestation, but no 
traces were found.’ Such “saving” clauses may provide 
no defence to a claim for professional negligence ; everything 
is likely to turn on whether a proper degree of professional 
skill was exercised. Failure to observe and comment upon 
two types of air bricks, or on vents of different and larger 
pattern, compared with those in a property of the same age 
next door, followed by failure to draw the proper inference, 
may be held by the Courts to be negligent, and a saving 
clause such as that instanced above will be no defence for 
it does not cover by its terms the negligent acts. Patched 
floors, scoured external brickwork, worn string courses, 
are other danger signals which the Courts are unlikely to 
excuse the surveyor for overlooking if trouble is subsequently 
discovered. 

Cases of sheer carelessness, or failure for example to so 
much as look into roof voids or in cupboards under stairs, 
should rightly attract penalties, but many claims succeed 
because of shortcomings in report writing. It is imperative 
to set out the terms of reference, and to state quite clearly 
what has and what has not been inspected, when the surveyor 
should draw on his professional skill and experience in 
deciding whether or not to recommend further opening up. 
A surveyor cannot be expected to dismantle a property, nor 
even to examine, still less prod, every square inch of timber 
in a house. I do not think he is required to mount a step 
ladder to look for flight holes in picture rails, the hidden 
back edges of which, being the only unpainted timber in a 
room, may be the only timber vulnerable to attack ; he might 
be wise, however, to state that he had not inspected the 
picture rails. 

If the house is fully furnished the furniture should receive 
more than a cursory glance, particularly wicker-work articles 
such as waste paper and clothes baskets, which are particularly 
susceptible to attack. Although he cannot examine every 
square inch of timber in detail, the surveyor is obviously 
under an obligation to search for evidence where infestation 
is most likely to be found. 

Finally, it should be stressed that the surveyor is not 
necessarily relieved of his professional responsibilities by 
calling in commercial firms. If it were later shown that 
unnecessary work had been undertaken, or that the charges 
made were excessive, the professional adviser could be liable 
in law for the unnecessary expenditure to which he has put 
his client. 

I would like to see a stiffening of the general educational 
requirements of those wishing to enter our profession, and 
report drafting should be added to the syllabus at some 
stage. For the rest, our profession could do more in making 
the basic facts in regard to timber diseases more widely 
known ; members of all professional bodies should desist 
from encouraging what Mr. Arthur Skeffington, mp, described 
in the House of Commons as a “ real racket going on not 
only in the actual remedies but in the treatment which a 
number of firms are advising people to carry out, often 
unnecessarily’ by ensuring that they themselves are 
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acquainted with the basic facts. Firms engaged in land 
surveying would expect to be equipped with surveying 
instruments and those carrying out structural surveys should 
always have a pocket lens x 10 or X 15 with them. 
Yours faithfully, 
H. E. DEscu, 
11, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS OF THE FUTURE 
Sir, 

Might one make some criticism of the suggestions in 
Mr. Sweett’s Paper on ‘‘ Building Economics and the Quantity 
Surveyor ” published in the August journal ? 

He expresses (page 104) the hope that in the future quantity 
surveyors may be able to take a University degree BSc 
(Building Econ.) before training for the profession. He must 
face the fact that we just cannot attract the University 
graduate. Asa matter of curiosity, I looked quickly through 
the last separate list of Chartered Quantity Surveyors (1956) 
and found, excluding the technical degrees in South Africa, 
one MA (Oxon.), two MA’s (Cantab.) and one BSc 
Engineering (Lond.). Advanced level Certificate of Education 
seems difficult enough to find amongst entrants to the pro- 
fession ; what hope is there of attracting the graduate ? 
I am reminded of the scene in The Clouds in which Socrates, 
suspended high above the stage in a basket, is made to say : 

Sublime in air, 

Sublime in thought I carry my mind with me, 
In cogitations all assimilated 

To the pure atmosphere in which I float ; 
Lower me to earth, and my mind’s subtle powers 
Lose their spirit. 

I have my own idea as to a subdivision of the profession, 
the scope of which is spreading beyond reasonable bounds, 
but that is another story, for which there is not room here. 

As to the definition of ‘‘ Cost Planning,” if I were examining 
in English language at O level, the passage would earn a very 
black mark. A much shorter and more lucid version has 
been published, but it is not for your humble servant to say 
where.* ; 

Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W.1. ARTHUR J. WILLIS. 

*Editorial note : See The Chartered Surveyor, September, 
1960, page 133. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND CONTRACTORS 
Sir, 

I read with interest Mr. de Metz’s letter, in your last issue, 
advocating the abandonment by the Institution of the so 
called ‘‘ builders rule,” concerning the employment of 
chartered surveyors by contractors. May I touch upon 
some of what appear to me to be flaws in Mr. de Metz’s 
reasoning. 

To suggest, for instance, that the natural partiality of 
a contractor—or the surveyor who is “ safeguarding his 
interests ’°—must necessarily and inevitably provoke an equal 
and opposite partiality in the independent quantity surveyor 
on behalf of the client seems to me to be quite illogical. The 
fairminded objectivity, which is both the aim and the result 
of the chartered surveyor’s training, might well serve, of 
course, to reject unjustifiable demands on the part of the 
contractor. Equally, however, it is often exercised in com- 
mending the justice of contractor’s claims to the client. 
Nor would I accept the assumption, put forward by Mr. de 
Metz, that the main reason for increased employment of 
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surveyors by contractors is a shortcoming in this respect. 
He can surely appreciate that there are many other and 
sufficient reasons why a surveyor is of value to a contractor’s 
organization. 

The parallel which Mr. de Metz draws between quantity 
surveyors and barristers is, of course, just a red herring, since 
the nature of their appointment and terms of reference are 
different. The one is appointed to act in a quasi-arbitral 
capacity, impartially to interpret and apply the terms of a 
contract; the other, deliberately to argue a case tendentiously 
and partially. 

If I correctly take Mr. de Metz’s point about the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Engineers, it is that a development of this 
kind within the quantity surveying profession would be less 
undesirable than the existing position where the profession is 
divided between members of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors and the Institute of Quantity Surveyors 
to the detriment, he maintains, of the profession as a whole. 
I do not, I’m afraid, accept the underlying assumption here 
that the Institute of Quantity Surveyors, whose membership 
includes so many of the contractor employed surveyors 
(regarded by Mr. de Metz as properly and necessarily 
“* partial ’’), can rightly be looked upon as a valid part of the 
“profession” in its true sense. However technically 
competent its members might be—and I do not for a moment 
suggest otherwise—there is yet that other aspect of a “‘ pro- 
fession ”’ which the Royal Institution seeks to protect and 
uphold but which the other Institution does not embrace. 
It is the independence from any association which might, or 
might appear to, prejudice objective professional judgment 
or undermine a sense of duty to the profession and to the 
public ; it is an ethic which demands scrupulous devotion 
to the principle of impartiality by the individual and requires 
the utmost vigilance on the part of a professional institution 
for its continued preservation in the interests of the public. 
This is the aspect which, Mr. de Metz is suggesting, members 
of the Institution, other than principals of private firms, 
should be allowed to jeopardise. One has only to examine 
the history of the development of the profession to realise 
what essential ingredients in it are this quasi-judicial aspect 
of the quantity surveyor’s function and the fiduciary position 
which he enjoys as between client and contractor. It has 
long been held that to confuse this position by admitting to 
membership those who, by virtue of their employment, 
cannot (with the greatest respect) fulfil such a role, could 
only depreciate this aspect of the quantity surveyors functions 
and affect the independence of the Institution itself ; perhaps 
reducing the respect in which it is held by members of the 
public, other institutions and government departments, who 
may—and frequently do—wish to seek its help and advice. 

Nothing that Mr. de Metz has said destroys the validity 
of the distinction which must be drawn between those who 
are required to be unprejudiced—and to be clearly recognised 
as such—and those who are not. The developments in the 
field of cost control and advice and the advent of a Diploma 
in Technology, will serve to extend the usefulness and enhance 
the status of quantity surveyors but without affecting this 
distinction. There is sometimes put forward the argument 
that quantity surveyors employed by government departments, 
local authorities, etc., are in no more independent position 
than those employed by contractors, but are nevertheless 
accepted as members of the RICS. The simple difference is, 
of course, that they are not engaged in enterprises run for 
private profit. 

As to “ playing a part in the direction of the building 
industry,” chartered quantity surveyors already do so to an 
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important extent by virtue of the activities of their Institution, 
and, through the Institutions’ competent Quantity Surveyors 
Committee, may hope and expect to do even more in the 
future. It has sometimes been suggested that closer associa- 
tion of individual building firms may properly be affected by 
appointing chartered surveyors to Boards in a consultative 
capacity on a fee basis, with no responsibility for management 
or administration. But is not even this connection open to 
criticism ? 

I sympathise with the view that a considerable contribution 
to the future development of the building industry can be 
made by those with quantity surveying experience on both 
sides of the industry and that closer collaboration in some 
respects might be of advantage in supplementing the existing 
arrangements for liaison between the professions and the 
contracting industry. No doubt, too, we shall see such 
changes in techniques, arising from the future demands on 
the industry and entry into the Common Market, as may 
require significant modification of present contractual 
systems and the functions of thoseconcerned inthem. Closer 
integration of the building “‘ team” might, indeed, be such 
a development. None of these considerations, however, 
seems to me to justify any change at present in the RICS 
** builders rule.” 

Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.1. PETER GRAFTON. 


Sir, 

An important issue has been raised by Mr. de Metz in the 
September issue of The Chartered Surveyor, when he refers 
to the policy of the Royal Institution whereby chartered 
surveyors cannot accept salaried appointments with con- 
tractors. This issue is, however, much wider than that 
concerned with quantity Surveyors in relation to the all-in- 
service, package deal and the Dip.Tech. (QS). 

Surely, Sir, the question can be reduced to the basic 
principle of whether or not a chartered surveyor should be 
allowed to participate in industry over a similar range of 
activities as, for example, may a chartered civil engineer or 
a chartered accountant. No one would suggest that such 
professional bodies have not taken all necessary steps to 
safeguard professional standards, ethics and service in 
relation to the public. 

Few persons indeed would question the: important influence 
upon the advance of design and techniques of civil engineering 
works exercised by the professional representation of 
chartered civil engineers among public authorities, consult- 
ing engineers and contractors alike. The general and 
professional education required to qualify as a chartered 
surveyor is well recognised by leaders of the construction 
industry as providing a first-class training for their purpose, 
but the chartered surveyor is not permitted to serve them as 
such. Nothing could be more conducive to the setting up of 
secondary bodies (as has already happened) than when we find 
among senior members of building firms those who are 
** excommunicated’ chartered surveyors alongside col- 
leagues who remain chartered civil engineers. This 
invidious distinction undoubtedly results in the loss of much 
of the influence which the Royal Institution could thus 
exercise through men trained in its methods. 

Therefore, Sir, as does Mr. de Metz, I suggest there are 
sufficient grounds for study of this fundamental question by 
a committee representative of all sections of the RICS. 


Yours faithfully, 


Bushey Heath, Herts. C. A. Hart. 
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Sales of Standing Coniferous Timber from Forestry Commission Areas 


The latest schedule of average prices received from sales 
of standing coniferous timber in Commission plantations is 
published below. 

As in the case of previous schedules, this covers a period 
of twelve months and all sales during that period, whether by 
private tender or by auction, will have been included in 


arriving at the average prices. 

These schedules are published for general information only. 
The average prices shown for each of the various size 
categories cover a wide range of species, localities and 
conditions and must ‘not be regarded as either the maximum 
or minimum value of standing timber in that category. 


SALES CONTRACTS FOR STANDING TIMBER (CONIFERS) YEAR ENDED 3lst MARCH, 1961 
VOLUMES IN Hoppus FEET CLASSIFIED BY CONTRACTS TO AVERAGE VOLUME PER TREE 




















1 hoppus foot 14-2 23-3 33-4 4}-5 54-10 Over 10 
Price Range and under hoppus feet hoppus feet hoppus feet hoppus feet hoppus feet hoppus feet Total Volume 

Over 28.0d._ ... 2,115 59,746 234,542 184,721 64,424 165,065 351,702 1,062,315 
1s. 9d.—1s. 11}d. 5,762 338,190 407,102 203,550 132,233 521,976 104,932 1,713,745 
1s. 6d.—1s. 83d. 14,063 1,213,699 852,376 482,228 225,939 273,250 126,964 3,188,519 
1s. 3d.-1s. 53d. 28,833 653,546 403,712 398,016 191,999 303,665 79,850 2,059,621 
1s. Od.-1s. 23d. - pan 154,067 493,404 532,663 356,838 102,268 166,552 55,139 1,860,931 
Under Is. Od. ... see Me eee 867 581,989 260,862 310,721 82,994 , 51,157 —_ 1,288,590 

Total 205,707 3,340,574 2,691,257 1,936,074 799,857 | 1,481,665 718,587 11,173,721 
Average price per hoppus foot Is. 2-0d. Is. 4-3. 1s. 5-6d. 1s. 4:7d. ls. 38d. | Is. 7-Sd. 2s. 0-9d. Is. 5 7d. 
Average price for :— | 

Year ended 30th October, 1960... Is. 2-2d. 1s. 4-2d. Is. 5-1d. Is. 3-3d. Is. 72d. | Is. 6:3d. 2s. 22d. Is. 5-5Sd. 

Year ended 31st March, 1960 ... Is. 3-9d. Is. 3-9d. ls. 4-9d. ls. 3-4d. ls. 74d. | 1s. 6-7d. , Is. 11-9d. 1s. 5°4d. 

AVERAGE PRICES FOR EACH COUNTRY 
ENGLAND SCOTLAND WALES GREAT BRITAIN 
Hoppus feet | 
Volume Average Price Volume Average Price Volume Average Price Volume Average Price 
= | ne. a. & 
1 and under ... 80,422 ae 3 99,003 1 10 26,282 1 4-1 205,707 1 20 
1}-2 971,021 1 60 1,422,987 1 40 946,566 1 30 3,340,574 1 43 
24-3 685,480 1 50 1,153,922 1 38 851,855 4...$°7 2,691,257 1 5-6 
34-4 513,944 1 6:5 995,838 1 43 426,292 1.35 1,936,074 1 4:7 
44-5 212,168 1 7:6 374,577 1 42 213,112 1 6:5 799,857 1 $8 
54-10 547,490 1 78 727,720 1 7:5 206,455 1 66 1,481,665 1 7-5 
Over 10 302,797 2 04 407,869 2 1:3 7,921 1 76 718,587 2 09 
3,313,322 1 6-7 5,181,916 1 356 2,678,483 1 4:5 11,173,721 1 3-7 

Average price for :— 

Year ended 30th October, 1960 ... 2,731,144 Is. 5-9d. 5,472,587 Is. 5-7d. 2,684,258 ls. 4°6d. 10,887,989 Is. 5-5d. 

Year ended 31st March, 1960 ... 2,028,961 Is. 5-8d. 5,017,588 Is. 5-3. 1,419,620 Is. 4-8d. 8,466,169 Is. 5-4d. 
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Forestry Commission : 


1. PRODUCTION FROM FORESTRY COMMISSION 
FORESTS 1965-1980 

The Forestry Commission makes, every five years, an 
estimate of the total potential production from its forests on 
a long term basis. The figures refer not to the volume of 
standing timber in the woods but to that part of the volume 
which it is intended to harvest, mainly in the form of 
thinnings but also including a small amount of clear felling. 


SorTwoop ESTIMATES 

The last set of long term estimates for softwoods was 
prepared in 1955 for the years 1965 and 1975. These 
estimates have now been revised and estimates have also been 
made for 1970 and 1980. 

Table I gives the estimated potential production of soft- 
woods in Commission forests in millions of hoppus feet over 
bark measure separately for England, Scotland and Wales 
and for Great Britain as a whole, by breast height quarter 
girth classes. Total production of softwoods from Com- 
mission forests in 1960 amounted to 17 million hoppus feet ; 
so that the expected increase over the period 1960-1965 is 
of the order of 6 million hoppus feet. In the following 
5-year period 1965-1970 the increase will be much greaterat 
10 million hoppus feet. 

Compared with the forecast for 1965 that for 1980 shows 
a three-fold increase in total production. 

Table I shows that, although until 1980 the largest amount 
of material will continue to be in the smallest size class 
(23-6 inches breast height quarter girth), the expected 
increase in the production of larger sized timber is 
considerable. 


TABLE I 
ESTIMATED POTENTIAL PRODUCTION OF SOFTWOODS FROM 
FORESTRY COMMISSION FORESTS FOR FOREST YEARS 1965, 
1970, 1975 AND 1980 IN MILLIONS OF HOPPUS FEET OVER BARK 
































Country | BY. 65 F.Y.70 | FY.75 F.-Y. 80 
Size Category | 
j 
England | | 
24-6 inches vee | 5:7 7:2 9-5 11°5 
6}-9 inches Pe, 2:2 | 3-6 5-0 66 
9} inches and over... | 4 1-4 2-2 3-4 
{ 
Total ... yout 8-3 j 12-2 16-7 21°5 
Scotland 
23-6 inches eee 5-7 78 12-2 17-0 
6}-9 inches exe} 2:7 42 6-7 10:9 
9} inches and over... 8 | 1:3 2:7 5:3 
' 
ree Se 21-6 33-2 
Wales | } 
24-6 inches ia} 3-4 48 | 71 8-7 
64-9 inches oe 1:7 j 2:3 3-5 5-6 
9} inches and over... 3 S 1:2 28 
Total ... swe. | 5-4 76 | 11:8 17°1 
Great Britain | 
23-6 inches one 14:9 19-7 28-7 37:3 
6}-9 inches eee 66 10-2 | 15-2 23-0 
9} inches and over... | 14 3-2 6-2 11°5 


Total ... eee 22:9 33-1 | 50-1 71:8 





Notes :—(i) Figures in the first column (size category) refer to quarter girth, 
over bark, at breast height. 
(ii) The Forest Year (F.Y.) is the year ending 30th September. 
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Long Term Estimates 


A breakdown by species indicates that over the country 
as a whole, in all years, there will be ‘a greater volume of 
spruces than any other species followed by pines, larches, and 
Douglas fir. 


It must be emphasised that these figures are estimates and 
although they are believed to be well founded, like all 
estimates they must be treated with a certain amount of 
caution. 


Moreover the timing of thinning and clear-felling operations 
may be varied within fairly wide limits without seriously 
prejudicing either the total yield over a rotation or the health 
of the forest so that in practice it will be possible, to some 
extent, to vary production in any period either regionally or 
over the country as a whole to suit market conditions. 


HARDWoop ESTIMATES 
Forestry Commission production of hardwood is relatively 
unimportant in comparison with that from private wood- 
lands. It is estimated to be of the order of 2 million hoppus 
feet per annum at present and it is unlikely to vary greatly 
during the period covered by these estimates. 


2. PRODUCTION FROM PRIVATE WOODLANDS 
1970-1980 


SoFTWooD ESTIMATES 
The Forestry Commission has prepared estimates of the 
potential production of softwoods from private woodlands 
for the years 1970 and 1980. These estimates are necessarily 
of a more general character than those for the Commission’s 


TABLE II 
ESTIMATED POTENTIAL PRODUCTION OF SOFTWOODS FROM 
PRIVATE WOODLANDS FOR 1970 AND 1980 (1960 figures are given 
for comparison) 


Millions of Hoppus Feet Over Bark 





Country 





F.Y. 60 F.Y. 70 F.Y. 80 
Size Category | 





























England 
‘ 24-6 inches... aaa 2:3 2:8 | 49 
Thinniogs> Over 6 inches a 43 $6 | 70 
Fellings (All sizes) oe wie 3-1 48 | 6-7 
ei rer ee 9-7 132 | 186 

Scotland | 
gue 23-6 inches... ise 21 3-1 | 5-5 
‘Tihesings Over 6 inches oe | | 57 06 | 76 
Fellings (All sizes) be 70 86 | 92 

1 

| 
Total ... BP ie ol 14:8 18-3 22:3 

Wales 

24-6 inches... oa 2 3 9 
Thinnings Over 6 inches ang 7 9 | 1-0 
Fellings (All sizes) ues Pe 4 | 7 | 1-0 
Total ... oan ye pes 1-3 19 29 

| 

Great Britain | 
24-6 inches ... = 46 63 11-4 
Thinnings{ Che Ginches  ...| 106 | 134 | 1546 
Fellings (All sizes) on me 10-6 14-0 16-8 
Total ... Se en wi 25°8 33-4 43-8 
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own woodlands. The-figures are given in Table II with 
(estimated) figures for 1960 by way of comparison. 

The table shows that, in private woodlands, thinning pro- 
duction will have almost doubled between 1960 and 1980 and 
felling will have increased 14 times. The smallest size class 
(23-6 inches breast height quarter girth) is likely to contribute 
at most only about one quarter of the total volume production. 
(In Commission woodlands the smallest size class contributes 
the greatest volume.) 


HARDWOOD ESTIMATES 
Since hardwoods play such a relatively important role in 
private forestry the Commission has made an estimate of the 
potential production of hardwoods from private woodlands. 
Total potential production at the present time is approxim- 
ately 39 million hoppus feet per annum from thinnings and 
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fellings, including hedgerow trees. Of this total about 
8 million hoppus feet is thinnings, and this figure will change 
only slightly over the next two decades. The yield from 
fellings, on the other hand, could increase from the current 
level of 31 million to something over 40 million hoppus feet 
by 1970 to 1980. 


GENERAL NOTE ON PRIVATE WOODLANDS FIGURES FOR 
SOFTWOODS AND HARDWOODS 

Although strongly influenced by demand, the level of 
thinning and felling which will actually be achieved will also 
depend on the decisions taken by individual private estates 
as to thinning intensity, length of rotation and similar con- 
siderations. For this reason figures of future potential 
production from private woodlands could well vary from the 
estimates. 





Timber Growers Organisation 


The following notes on the TGO have been kindly provided by its Secretary, Lord Norton, in the hope that they may 
be of use to chartered surveyors. 


At a conservative estimate private timber growers in this 
country have well over £100,000,000 tied up in their wood- 
lands. In these days of competition from abroad from other 
materials, and indeed from the State forests, the need would 
seem obvious, if growers are to see an economic return on their 
investment, for a strong organisation to protect their interests, 
co-ordinate their efforts, and fight their battles. It was with 
this object that the Timber Growers Organisation was formed 
in 1958 under the auspices of the Country Landowners’ 
Association. At the end of 1960 it became independent of 
its parent body and although the two organisations continue 
to work closely together, they no longer have any formal 
connections. 

As a result of its formation, and conditional upon its 
successful growth, the Government announced the intro- 
duction of the management grant for dedicated woodlands 
and doubled the planting grant for estates working under the 
approved woods scheme—grant increases which together 
have already meant a sum of well over £500,000 to woodland 
owners. They have thus directly benefited financially to 
a substantial extent from the bringing into being of the TGO. 

During the short period of its existence, the TGO has been 
active on their behalf in many other ways. It has con- 
tinually pressed the interests of timber growers with the 
Government whenever these appeared to be threatened by 
legislation, taxation, or departmental action. It has put the 
growers’ case to the appropriate bodies on a variety of 
subjects ranging from the unnecessary import of sawn mining 
timber to the control of grey squirrels. It has successfully 
countered the pressure from amenity interests to bring 
forestry under compulsory planning control, and has lost no 
opportunity in an endeavour to encourage the use of home- 
grown timber, to improve prices and prevent weak selling, 
and to promote new markets. Recently it has successfully 
negotiated with the Forestry Commission for the increase of 
the planting grant from £20 to £21 per acre, and for the 
addition of 1s. per acre on all three levels of the management 
grant. The latter by itself, it might be pointed out, reimburses 


the woodland owner for his TGO subscription. 

It is certainly not the TGO’s aim, as is sometimes suggested, 
to usurp the functions of the woodland manager or the 
forestry consultant. Nor should the fact that it is in certain 
regions employing forestry co-operatives as its agents, and 
encouraging them to expand their activities, be construed as 
implying that the TGO is out to do anyone out of his business. 
The aim rather is an improvement in the overall size of the 
cake, not the reduction of anyone’s slice of it. 

The forestry co-operatives already perform, or ought to 
perform, at a regional level many of the functions of a wood- 
land owners association. It would thus be senseless for the 
TGO either to ignore their existence, or attempt to duplicate 
the services they set out to provide. This does not mean, 
however, that a TGO member is under any obligation to alter 
his existing marketing arrangements, or make use of the other 
services available from the local woodland society. By 
serving on its regional committees, many chartered surveyors, 
chartered land agents and other professional men are 
generously assisting the TGO to organise and render less 
haphazard the business of marketing timber. Moreover, the 
RICS and the Chartered Land Agents Society are both 
represented on the Council of the TGO. 

In order to continue its work and be really effective, it is 
essential that the TGO should have the support of, and thus 
be able to speak for, every woodland owner. After nine 
months of its independent existence, membership now 
embraces over 400,000 acres—a respectable figure and 
disappointing perhaps only in so far as it does not by any 
means include all those who, due directly to the TGO’s 
formation, have already derived substantial benefits far out- 
weighing the cost of their subscription. All those responsi- 
ble for the management of woodlands are therefore asked to 
draw the attention of owners to the existence of the TGO, to 
the work it is doing, and to its need for their support. 
Membership application forms and other details can be had 
from the Secretary, Timber Growers’ Organisation Ltd., 
35 Belgrave Square, London, SW1. 
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Dr. N. LICHFIELD (F): When we were invited to open 
the discussion on this subject, Mr. Caws and I were advised 
that we need not confine ourselves to the topics raised in 
Professor White’s paper. But we thought it would be a pity not 
to discuss the paper itself, for he has given us so much to 
think about. And we thought it would also be a pity not to 
try and draw him out while we have him here and not 6,000 
miles away. He has given us a long, closely reasoned and 
comprehensive paper on a complex subject, but unfortunately 
had no time to summarise it. This being so, Mr. Caws and 
I thought that it would help the discussion if at the outset I 
tried to give you in a few sentences the main structure of 
the paper. 

The objective of the paper is set out at the opening: an 
examination of the criteria which determine the choice of 
urban redevelopment policies at the national level in a private 
enterprise economy, and the effect of this choice on the 
selection of local methods of implementation. This 
examination forms the meat of the paper. 

Professor White assumes that the national government 
knows its policy objectives, and he is concerned not so much 
with those objectives as with the strategy by which they 
should be reached. This strategy comes down to five possible 
courses. The first is to do nothing at all: a policy—and 
many people think a good one—whereby you rely entirely 
upon market forces. Secondly, you can say that market 
forces do not work all that well, and so try to improve their 
efficiency by reducing the imperfections of competition. 
The remaining three courses he has lumped under the general 
title of “‘ economic planning ’—manipulation of the price 
mechanism (inducement) ; superseding the price mechanism 
(direction and controls) ; and finally public ownership, with, 
in extreme cases, dictation as to the distribution of the product. 

Going on further, he maintains—and some here may dis- 
pute this—that it is common ground that in urban redevelop- 
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ment the first two methods—no possible action and reduction 
of the imperfections of the market—are out ; while the last 
three methods—some form of economic planning—are in. 
After a little digression on economic planning, which he says 
is done to help the market get the right answer, he goes to 
the core of the paper, the evaluation of policies. He points 
out that no one policy can deal with all problems, and gives 
us an elegant dissertation on the points for and against the 
various policies, with a view to showing how to secure one 
with the best overall balance. He closes with a most useful 
comparison of British and North American policies. 

I hope that this gallop through the paper has helped you 
to grasp its structure. From this I will go on to suggest what 
we can usefully talk about this afternoon. For example, 
we could pick up Professor White on many points of ter- 
minology. We could point out that urban renewal is a better 
term in this context than urban redevelopment, so much so 
that we have imported it from the USA specially for the 
purpose. We could differ from him in his attempt to equate 
town planning and economic planning, and could attempt 
to show that “‘ planning by direction ” as a description of the 
way we do town planning in this country today, is an inferior 
term to “ planning by control ’—the term he uses earlier 
in the paper and then abandons. But having taken the 
opportunity of the opening batsman to get my own quibbles 
off my chest, I suggest that we do not concentrate on ter- 
minology, because if we do we shall not get anywhere on the 
substance of the paper—the policies. Instead we might ask : 
Are there any other categories of renewal policies not brought 
in? Are there any important variations of these policies 
which he has somehow overlooked ? Do we agree with his 
arguments for and against the various policies ? Which of 
these policies do we think should be emphasised in our own 
current situation ? 

Within these general questions come a lot of detailed 
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points. Do we like the idea that taxation of site values 
would stimulate redevelopment, or do we not? Do we 
agree with his suggestion that it is illogical on the one hand 
to advocate leasehold reform and on the other hand to 
advocate the extension of leasehold tenure in redevelopment ? 
I myself think it quite logical. The leasehold system is 
desirable for securing good estate management after re- 
development ; but its advantages in this connection should 
not blind us to the need for any necessary reforms. 

But Mr. Caws is going into these more detailed points and 
I want to keep on a more general level. Firstly, I want to 
suggest that we are searching for the non-existent if we look 
for a particular policy which is suitable for all circumstances. 
It is more likely that we want every conceivable kind of 
policy to be made available by the national government, so 
that a local authority, faced with a particular problem in its 
own situations, can run down the list and say “ We will 
have that one,” and when faced with another kind of problem 
can say “‘ We will have this one.”” Therefore I am suggesting 
that these policies are not really alternatives—we want the 
lot, and any more we can find. 

My second point is that the actual policies have over- 
lapping features which inhibit their classification. Let us 
take the ordinary business of clearing unfit dwellings. There 
is no doubt that this is “‘ direction” ; but it is also “* induce- 
ment,” for you are at the same time offering the tenant an 
alternative dwelling with the benefit of a subsidy. Or take 
the extreme form of “ direction,’ comprehensive develop- 
ment under public ownership ; in this you invite a new 
lessee to take a site at market rent, and where this, as so 
often happens, is less than the cost of the property displaced, 
you are also offering an inducement. 

I will make yet one more complication, just to show that 
I do not under-estimate the complexity of this subject. 
A policy can have a variety of perhaps conflicting results. 
Take the taxing of land values. I agree with Professor White 
that this would stimulate redevelopment. But in the United 
States, where they assess land for tax on its potential value, 
it also stimulates premature development in the rural areas, 
and as a result you get suburban sprawl. You may think that 
a policy will get you one thing but you may also get another. 

A positive thing I got out of the paper was the need for a 
wide range of alternative policies, a large kit of tools from 
which we can pick and choose according to our requirements. 
This is truly a lesson we can learn from the United States, 
where, as Professor White has shown, more tools for renewal 
are available than here. But my own study of what they 
are doing in that country leads me to ask him to reconsider 
the final sentence of his comparison of the two countries. 
I agree that there has been a greater emphasis on planning 
by inducement in the United States than in Britain, in 
relation to redevelopment, but not that there is less willing- 
ness to employ planning by direction and public ownership. 
Planning by direction, in the sense of telling the owner of 
a property that he has got to do something with it, is to my 
mind operated there in a way which is way beyond anything 
we do here. In many localities, for example, the municipality 
can tell the owner of a house which conformed with the 
bye-laws of the time at construction that he must bring it up 
to modern standards. And of course they are going in for 
planning by ownership—large-scale comprehensive acqui- 
sition and comprehensive redevelopment in a very big way. 
It is therefore misleading to assume that the private enterprise 
country par excellence, the United States, has found that it 
can tackle large scale redevelopment without public owner- 
ship and public direction or control ; and that they are 
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offering us any real alternative to what we are doing now by 
way of comprehensive redevelopment. 

Finally I must with regret differ from Professor White, 
on his references to certain writing I have done on cost- 
benefit analysis in redevelopment. This is the attempt, as 
he indicates, to forecast the economic and social costs and 
benefits to a community which will arise out of redevelopment 
proposals, as a guide to judgment on the proposals. He 
underlines the difficulties, and with this I agree. He says 
that the benefits with which you deal are vague and elusive, 
and with this I also agree. But when he says that we are 
as far from getting there as ever, I think he overlooks the 
considerable amount of work, by people in different fields 
in the last few years, which is bringing an apparently remote 
possibility very much nearer. I must also differ from his 
conclusion on this kind of analysis: that it is so complex 
that we must leave it to the politicians. It is for this very 
reason in my view that professionals must try and help the 
politicians. In a situation where the issues are clear, no 
analysis is needed to help out. But where objectives on 
redevelopment are confused and multi-purpose, and results 
difficult to assess, it is precisely then that you need an 
objective test if only to try and indicate whether hunches 
and value judgments have led to the right answer. Doesn’t 
this principle apply to ordinary valuations ? If a problem 
is complex, surely some kind of valuation, however unsure, 
is more helpful to the client than no attempt at all ? 


Mr. R. B. Caws (Ff). As it was obviously impossible for 
me to attempt to emulate the height of Professor White’s 
thinking and Dr. Lichfield’s extremely able exposition and 
appreciative conception of this paper, I felt that I should 
deal on an every day level with some of the points which 
Professor White has thrown out. But first may I offer my 
congratulations to him for what I believe to be a true treatise. 
A treatise is a literary composition dealing systematically 
with a definite subject, and this he has done ably. 

To prompt discussion may I take one or two individual 
platforms of discourse and see whether we can talk about 
them. It may also enable our talking and thinking to run a 
little easier than if I kept strictly to the paper. 

Firstly, on the question of area redevelopment which has 
been defined by Professor White. He referred to much 
discussion being focused on the subject of securing unity of 
ownership. I am sure this is right, but I still think that more 
discussion this afternoon might be a good thing, because I 
believe it is the starting point of any thought about “‘ area 
redevelopment,” other than the smallest scheme referred to 
by Professor White as “‘ unit development.” 

In this country now I think it is right to say that all political 
opinion seems to have accepted the need for land unification 
in order to achieve any worthwhile scale of redevelopment, 
but we have, as he points out, really only two means of 
accomplishing it: firstly through compulsory purchase by 
quasi-government or municipal authority, and secondly 
through the pooling of interests by a group of private owners, 
which is called sometimes the consortium method. This 
can include municipal ownership being joined with private 
ownership, but the two very often make strange bedfellows. 

Professor White says that this second method has its 
limitations for many reasons, and in any case really is only 
suitable for the short term ownership prior to redevelopment. 

Of course the principal disadvantage is the reluctant owner, 
who is unwilling to enter a consortium. We may like to 
develop the part which can be played by the profession in 
the formation of such an ad hoc structure as a consortium 
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attempting to secure land unification, I understand we may 
hear something from those amongst us who are engaged at 
present at Cambridge University’s Department of Estate 
Management on the question of certain renewal research. 
We might add something about the part which this profession 
can play. 

If the political objective is to be non-interference with 
land ownerships, then I think this profession must suggest 
ways in which this prime difficulty can be overcome. I was 
interested to read in the paper of schemes involving legisla- 
tive machinery to make it easier for owners of contiguous 
property to combine their interests for the purpose of 
redevelopment. Professor White points out that they have 
not met with much success in Norway and elsewhere, the 
weakness being that legislation is permissive, and that 
individuals will not recognise the need for area redevelopment. 

Let us consider for a moment the only instance, at the 
moment, in which a private person may acquire the interests 
of other private persons. We find it in the Companies Act. 
In fact, is a shareholding interest very different nowadays 
from a land holding interest? Under the Companies Act the 
recalcitrant 10 per cent of shareholders unwilling to enter into 
a “scheme,” can have their share compulsorily acquired. 
Could we think of ways and means on those lines? I think 
Professor White has drawn attention to the problem, and it 
is up to us to think of those ways and means. 

Turning to the economic side of the subject, a burning 
question of nearly every redevelopment scheme, and often 
the subject of much argument between municipal or planning 
authority and developer, is the question of the burden of 
public works. Professor White says, ‘“‘ The redevelopment 
of public works is, of course, always unprofitable in the 
commercial sense and the cost should be met from public 
revenues. ...” Having made that broad statement cate- 
gorically, can one hear second thoughts entering his mind 
when he goes on to say, “* but the line between public works 
and private development is not always clear, and it is a moot 
point, for example, where the responsibility lies for such 
facilities as off-street parking” ? 

On this facet, points which we might usefully debate without 
raising the whole broad question of compensation and better- 
ment are (1) Can it be said that the form of off-street car 
parking is not already restricted in the returns on development 
by way of commercial and industrial rents? Is it really a 
direct charge on the value of the land? (2) Does not a road 
pattern of a central area, for instance, reflect itself in the 
rents obtained for that central area? (3) Turning to resi- 
dential development, does not the presence of schools, open 
spaces and such like have a direct, rather than an indirect 
influence on the return to the developer? 

On the question of shedding responsibility for the municipal 
burden, we now find that most municipal authorities would 
appear to believe that the private developer, who naturally 
passes the buck to the landowner if they are not coincidental, 
should bear the burden of large municipal expenditure on such 
things as car parks in central areas, land for schools and 
open spaces in residential estates. 

Contemporary thought is definitely to weigh down the 
landowner via the developer with municipal burden to the 
point where the development is only just economically viable, 
and one might ask if this is in the interests of the promotion 
of redevelopment. My concern is that the municipal 
authority in this respect is not near enough to the market to 
form a sensitive judgment of its state. 

Returning to the paper, Professor White has said very little 
about redevelopment being geared to national economy, 
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but I suspect that the standard of living and working con- 
ditions, if high, make the urgency and problem of redevelop- 
ment greater and the cycles of redevelopment shorter. If 
there are low standards of living and working conditions, the 
pressure is off and the redevelopment cycle longer. Is not 
the question then posed, should we be thinking at this stage 
of the cycle of redevelopment, bearing in mind its obvious 
effect on the national economy ? We do not want to create 
a problem for three or four generations ahead, as Professor 
White puts it. Is that the cycle ? 


Mr. F. S. STEED (F): There has been quite a lot of urban 
renewal by the authorities such as the LCC who have been 
rebuilding slum areas. And, after all, there is quite a lot of 
urban renewal being done by Mr. Charles Clore and Mr. 
Jack Cotton. What we have to deal with are the areas which 
are “in between.” Taking London as an example, which 
I know to a certain extent, the areas like Poplar have been 
dealt with, and Park Lane and Piccadilly are to be dealt 
with, but the problems will arise in such places as Clapham 
Common and Wandsworth Common and similar parts of 
the inner areas. 

Those areas will not produce the handsome economic 
returns that probably attract Jack Cotton and Charles Clore 
into the market, and if they are not going to be dealt with 
by the local authorities by compulsory purchase in a local 
authority way, then I think there should be some form of 
midway corporation, which exists in an incipient form in 
this country. I am referring to the housing societies and 
housing associations. They are very small at the moment 
but they may become such an instrument if they are backed 
by the building societies who cannot do it themselves but 
can perhaps help with their large finances. I believe that 
their total assets are around £3,000 million, and they could 
very well put aside some of that for supporting public utility 
corporations which could help to restore the blight areas. 
With that little suggestion I add my tribute to Professor White. 


Mr. B. J. Rose (PA) : In the redevelopment of town centres 
and blight areas we are concerned with something which does 
not always give an economic return and I feel that the 
agencies which are operating at present will not redevelop the 
areas which are not financially attractive, so there has to be 
some agency other than development companies by which they 
can be dealt with. 

I was extremely interested in Mr. Caws’ suggestion of the 
unwilling 10 per cent being required to co-operate in a 
redevelopment scheme. I have known cases such as this 
being operated successfully through a local authority and 
without any apparent resentment from the people who were 
coerced to join in the scheme. I should think that a method 
of this kind must be used if we are to have any consortium. 
There must be some means by which you can bring pressure 
to bear, and this can only be done by some form of govern- 
ment action to bring in those people who would otherwise 
clog essential redevelopment to prevent it taking place. 


Mr. C. D. PILcuer (Ff): It is my belief, so far as this 
country is concerned at any rate, that the subject we are 
discussing this afternoon now needs quite separate legislation 
in order to give it form and thought. Professor White has 
done not only us, but probably the country, a great service 
by writing a document which will start thought along these 
lines. 

I do not believe that in the British Isles there is the 
remotest hope of success for the proposition put forward by 
Mr. Caws. It might work very well in regard to a 90 per cent 
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majority of shareholding in companies, but in relation to 
personal rights, of which land ownership is still one of the 
most important, one has only to mention two names, one 
picked out of the past and one out of the present—John 
Hampden and Commander Marten—to realise this. I need 
say no more to illustrate the kind of trouble anyone will get 
into who propounds that theory as a solution in this country. 

One of the things that could be done, probably may have 
to be done, and certainly needs legislation to do it, is to put 
local authority finance as regards urban renewal development 
on to the same footing as that of private development con- 
cerns, instead of as now making them annually accountable 
in terms of interest on capital. This would facilitate their 
entry into the development market. 

Of course new town development corporations are given 
special facilities and I cannot see any reason why a scheme 
should not be devised which would give local authorities—the 
LCC or any other city—the powers needed to raise finance 
for urban renewal, entirely separate from their annual budget 
for running the city. This would enable them to participate 
in the development as equity partners with private develop- 
ment. 

Everybody here knows that this has been propounded 
before and it is one of the lines which may come forward 
when special legislation is created, as I feel sure is necessary, 
to deal with urban renewal in this country. 

Those of us who have had anything to do with the pro- 
motion of comprehensive development areas, seeing them 
through the inquiries and the compulsory purchase orders 
which go with them, will be the first to agree that although 
the system has merit, it has many faults. It is extremely 
cumbersome, it is very long, and one of the greatest draw- 
backs is that the moment one has a sufficiently large area to 
be really comprehensive, you are in danger of being told that 
it is too large and you may not get a compulsory purchase 
order for it. 

That poses all sorts of problems. Entirely fresh legislation: 
separate from the existing planning Acts and providing media 
for local authority and government to enter into the equity 
side of this finance, is what we should be looking for. I think 
I would be right in saying that, far from this being un- 
welcome to the largest private developers, there is nothing 
they would welcome more. This is because, if we were able 
to work this out, as I believe we are, we might be ableto put 
an end to the rather disreputable rat race for sites which is 
now going on, to the satisfaction of no one, often including 
the person who gets the site. 


Mr. P. JOHNSON (F): One thing that does not seem to 
have been mentioned is that land is coming under the control 
of ministries or other statutory bodies, and they are like ice- 
bergs to move. The tendency so far has been to ask : “‘ Can 
the local authority do anything with the private owner?” ; 
whereas I think the problem is: ‘* Can the people as a whole 
do anything with the bigger bodies ?” Most people have 
seen either the railways sitting tight on land they do not want 
and claiming that it is statutory or the National Coal Board 
holding great areas which they may or may not want and 
saying, “‘ Why should we bother ?”’ It goes on in the Board 
of Trade, the Ministry of Transport and so on. I know of 
one splendid example where the Ministry of Transport 
planned a road. Most people agreed that a high level road 
was needed but this was decided against on the ground of 
cost. The result was that it acted as a canal and severed 
a great area of land, a lot of which is now derelict. 
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I do not think we shall get far with redevelopment of blight 
areas unless some of the more powerful ministries are told in 
future, ‘‘ All you can own is a pencil and paper.” 


A MemeerR : And an indiarubber ! 


Mr. H. D. S. Stites (F) : I am standing up because it is 
well known in the Sussex Branch that I often take an opposite 
side to Dennis Pilcher. I would like to comment briefly on 
Mr. Pilcher’s remarks because it seemed to me that his 
argument was that it was wrong to contemplate compulsory 
acquisition of the 10 per cent but it was alright to acquire 
compulsorily 100 per cent. But perhaps I misunderstood him. 


Mr. PILCHER : You did. 


Mr. G. R. Symmons (F) : References have been made to 
off-street car parking, which is one of the problems that has 
to be tackled when redeveloping. I assume we shall not be 
content with rows and rows of cars in every street, parked all 
night, sometimes for a period of months, with the wheels 
jacked up. In residential areas it may be possible to provide 
for car parking at a reasonable cost by way of the erection 
of garages, but in the central areas it is quite a problem. 
Although there are instances of multi-storey garages, the cost 
of these is uneconomic at the present time, and will remain 
so until drastic action is taken by the police or public 
authorities to prevent parking in the street. So I believe that 
car parking is a matter which we shall have to study carefully 
in the future, as is being done abroad. 


Mr. A. J. Vickers (F) : That leads us to the interesting 
point that off-street car parking is uneconomic, but there are 
various ways of providing it and in Coventry some multi- 
storey car parks have been built where the cost is around 
£250 per car parking space. But we have also a system of 
putting cars on the roofs of the shops and this actually costs 
less than ground car parking. 


On the question of urban redevelopment, the point is, what 
do you want ? Do you want a big, comprehensive scheme 
that is well planned with open space, pedestrian precincts, 
and off-street car parking ? If you want all that you will 
only be able to get it by a large-scale development. That 
development will be uneconomic and it is not therefore 
a question of whether it should be done by private developers 
or by corporations because it can only be done by 
corporations. 


Mr. H. W. WELLS (F): At a Conference organised by the 
Civic Trust last year, I gave a paper and dealt with this subject 
of urban renewal. Being chairman of Hemel Hempstead 
Development Corporation, I have been involved in one of the 
biggest urban renewal schemes in this country. The centre of 
Hemel Hempstead was pulled down and rebuilt, and in the 
process of rebuilding we have provided free car parking spaces 
—in some cases in tiers, in other cases on the ground. We 
reckon that it is an economic proposition and it pays. We 
reckon that we get a return from the shops by providing some- 
where around 5,000 car spaces, because we own the shops. 
We believe that we shall be able to draw trade from neigh- 
bouring areas. The shopkeeper recognises that and 
apparently he is prepared to pay a higher rent than he would 
be otherwise. 


So we must be careful when we talk about off-street car 
parking not paying. It pays in the sense that it is economic. 
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Of that lamcertain. It may not pay if you are not collecting 
rent from the person who is getting the profit from it, and it 
may well be that the answer to off-street car parking is some 
arrangement, maybe a voluntary one, with the shopkeepers 
by which they contribute towards the building of an off-street 
car park which is available free in the Shopping centre. 

I do not believe there is any answer to tackling urban 
renewal on the area basis except compulsory purchase. I do 
not believe that pooling schemes can be made to work in this 
country. I agree with Mr. Pilcher—I do not like the idea 
of allowing private enterprise to get the benefit of compulsory 
purchase, even though it may be just the last blackmailing 
10 per cent who are holding up the development scheme to 
ransom. That is an infringement of a freedom which 
I personally do not like. 

It is perfectly alright if land is being bought by the public 
authority and the profit that will arise as a result of com- 
pulsory purchase goes to the public, but that is not the object 
of that suggestion. The object of that suggestion is that the 
profit from compulsory purchase should be passed on to the 
developer, and to me that does not seem to be right. 

In the case of area redevelopment we are driven back to 
compulsory purchase, but this does not mean that a lot 
cannot be done, and increasingly will be done on a unit basis. 
This does not mean necessarily just one unit here and there 
but the collection of sites by private enterprise. I like to see 
such corporations getting bigger and bigger, because the 
bigger they are, the more easy is it for them to tackle the 
problem of urban renewal. Sometimes we are rather inclined 
to make remarks about organisations of that kind and their 
financial resources, but in my judgment they provide one of 
the best answers to this problem as regards the central areas 
by the very fact of their size, and also by virtue of the fact 
that they can get over the accounting problem referred to by 
Mr. Pilcher, whereas local government cannot. 

One final comment. I suggested at the meeting of the 
Civic Trust last year that in so far as it is necessary for local 
authorities to step in and buy areas, in order to get round 
the accounting problem it might be a good idea to consider 
what I call a land finance corporation, not to do the acquiring 
of the area but to hold the land while it is not producing 
income and to carry the deficit. In this way the deficit 
would not, as it now does, fall directly upon the rates. 


Mr. S. E. B. Kerr-Nessitr (F): I support previous 
speakers who think that the compulsory acquisition of an area 
is a necessity. A lot of us in local government support that 
view and, as Sir William Hart said, approximately 40 per cent 
of the RICS membership is in local government. 


If it is generally felt that there should be unified ownership, 
there is work for the RICS to do in bringing about a change 
in public thinking and the thinking of private owners away 
from the view that there is something basically terrible or 
wrong in a local authority wishing to buy their property. 
Should it be felt that the occasion so demanded, the RICS 
should ensure that there was legislation on the right lines to 
deal with the basis of compensation. The question is, are 
the owners, when they are required to dispose of their 
property, getting a fair deal ? If they are not, where is it 
failing 2 It may be that the pre-1919 10 per cent is 
appropriate in to-day’s circumstances, but there is good scope 
for study to further urban renewal by taking away the sense 
of hardship and sting from the private owner. If that could 
be done, and put over by some of the 60 per cent of the 
Institution who are in private practice, we would be going 
a long way towards solving this problem. 
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Mr. C. HENDERSON (F) : As one of those who assess com- 
pulsory purchase compensation, I would say that, under 
present legislation, so far as money can do it, claimants are 
adequately compensated ; but there are some things for 
which money cannot compensate. But without compulsory 
powers I think the position would be impossible. Here is 
an example. A corporation in Yorkshire recently made 
a compulsory purchase order for slum clearance for a fairly 
large area, and included a couple of streets of old terrace 
houses on the fringe which were not slums but had been 
designated for education purposes on the town map for the 
extension of a nearby teacher training college, a body without 
compulsory powers. The people in the two streets affected 
got together at the public inquiry, raised cain about it, and 
these properties were excluded from the order. The training 
college owned a number of these houses which it had bought 
over the years, and their extension programme was urgent. 
The college therefore had to buy without compulsory powers 
from unwilling sellers who were fortified by the fact that their 
property had been excluded from the compulsory purchase 
order. Although the college had a very competent negotiator 
acting for it, the result has been that it is paying about three 
times what is would have had to pay if the assessment had 
been made under the compensation provisions. 


Miss M. Goprrey: In Cambridge we are carrying out 
research into the problems of urban renewal, in particular of 
residential areas, and the legal, social and economic factors 
which either inhibit this renewal or make it a feasible 
proposition. While carrying out this research I often come 
across the commonsense attitude that no research is, in 
fact, required as “ obviously,” when the demand is such 
that the supply price is reached, then the urban renewal is 
undertaken. 


One of the hypotheses which we are studying; however, is 
that both demand and supply may not immediately be 
apparent, even to those engaged daily in the transfer of land 
and property. The only supply of which the broker is aware 
is of isolated and dissociated units which come on the market 
as and when it suits the would-be seller, while the only demand 
which may exist is for one unified area. 


If, in the course of our research, we find support for the 
hypothesis that the lack of information about potential 
demand on the part of the supplier does, in fact, hold up 
redevelopment, then this might well result in a change in the 
role of the surveyor in the market. 


Mr. H. H. Moore (F) : I think that what the local authority 
surveyor is trying to say is that perhaps there is an element 
of hardship when land is being acquired by a local authority. 
My local authority has put compulsory purchase orders aside. 
The officer is merely told us to go out and buy the land, but 
of course the answer is that he must not pay any more than 
if he had the compulsory purchase order! In other words, 
we have the velvet gloves on but a whip behind us. 

What Kerr-Nesbitt is trying to plea is, let us put a little 
oil on the wheels so that they will turn more freely. There 
is much in that, and I assure you that as a person who has 
to acquire property, I have often to pay that extra 10 per cent. 

What we are urging 60 per cent of the profession to do is 
to see if we cannot get the compensation increased, because 
there is something more in the compulsory purchase of 
a property than the land and the bricks and mortar and 
pre-1919 legislation took care of this. 

As we are talking of urban redevelopment, one thing that 
is happening at the moment is that property is rapidly 
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dropping into a state where redevelopment is needed because 
local authorities are not indicating where a stitch in time can 
save nine. This has been brought about by the Rent 
Restriction Acts, the political approach which says that rents 
must not be raised. Consequently properties have dropped 
into such.a state of repair that they are having to be pulled 
down. In many areas where we are redeveloping there are 
delightful properties and it is a pity that they should be 
demolished simply because other properties on either side 
have got into a dilapidated state. 

So I urge that local authorities should go over their town 
map and indicate where redevelopment could be delayed for, 
say, 20, 30 or 40 years. Such an indication from a local 
authority could be most helpful in stopping the decay of 
property where people could be content to live for many 
years. 

Mr. R. A. Puipps (PA) : I have a miscellaneous collection 
of points to mention. Mr. Wells seermed to suggest that 
where a property was compulsorily acquired by a local 
authority there was a profit on that compulsory purchase 
which should not be passed on to the private developer. 
I suggest that perhaps he has got his wires crossed there 
(although I hesitate to challenge such an eminent authority) 
in that if that site is subsequently passed on to a private 
developer, surely he is entitled to some profit, because his 
profit accrues from the risks he takes subsequently to taking 
over the site. 

Whilst agreeing that compulsory purchase is largely the 
answer, we have yet to solve the problem of how these sites 
are to be distributed for redevelopment. Nobody has 
ttouched on the tendering question. My experience is that 
the technique of the redistribution of particularly central sites 
is most unsatisfactory. 

My last point arose in the Discussion Group this morning 
with regard to the Rent Acts and the political risk in 
residential development, as a result of which few developers 
now are prepared to build for letting. Instead they build 
half-a-dozen houses, sell them freehold or on long leasehold. 
They will not entertain shorter term lettings because the 
political position might change and they might be caught 
again as they were in years gone by. 

Mr. F. J. H. BRAcKETT (F) (Chairman) : I would like to 
refer to two points which have come up in the discussion 
because what I am going to say is a little different from what 
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has been said. The merits of public ownership have been 
canvassed, and it has been suggested that this is something of 
which we should not be frightened. We have to go back 
a long way to the Statute of Mortmain but I think it is of that 
Statute we are entitled to be frightened. I was attracted to 
that part of Professor White’s paper in which he described 
the American method of compulsory acquisition without the 
right of the public authority to retain ownership after the 
objective had been achieved. That appealed to me very 
much because it avoids the danger of mortmain. 

The other point was about compensation. I gather that 
compensation is always assessed in accordance with the 1919 
Act which makes the assumption that the owner wants to 
sell ; whereas the fact is that he does not want to sell, and 
that is the rub. 


Professor PHitre WHITE (F): I have been interested in 
many of the points that have been raised and it may well be 
that the political feeling in this country—using that term in 
a very broad sense—is now against private enterprise and 
that people ought not to make a profit. That is something 
which I do not propose to pursue. I would point out, 
however, that in the United States they have tried in practice, 
and it seems have succeeded to their own satisfaction, in 
writing down land costs which have been acquired by public 
authorities. They write them down in the order of about 
66 per cent on the average when they sell that land to 
a private developer. 

I was interested in a paper which came before the 
Institution about two years ago describing redevelopment in 
Hull. I made a calculation of the land involved in a large 
redevelopment scheme. It was about the same—66 per 
cent—as that which is the general experience in America, 
but there they are willing to say, “* Alright, if the scheme is 
uneconomic to the degree of two-thirds, let us write it off now 
by a direct subsidy split between the federal and local 
authority.’ They are not particularly concerned that a man 
has got a piece of land at one-third of the price which it took 
to acquire because, they say, the order of loss is the same 
whether it is developed by the public or private sector. 

The other thing that intrigues me is the 10 per cent. In 
British Columbia we are still using the 1845 Act, but the day 
I came away they started hearings before a commission about 
compulsory acquisition. One of the things they are anxious 
to do is to get rid of the 10 per cent. 


The Price and Use of Land 


The following is an extract from “ Signposts for the Sixties °—the Labour Party’s recently issued policy 
statement. 


“* The case for public ownership of building land is not new. 
It was first made by John Stuart Mill a century ago. Had his 
advice been followed then, our cities today would be better 
planned and the public revenues, local or national, enor- 
mously greater—with no increase in taxation. 

Since Mill made his proposals, a series of partial attempts 
have been made to tackle the problem—all of them unsuccess- 
ful. It is now clear that public ownership of building land is 
the only way in which we can expand and renew our towns 
and villages without being held to ransom by the landowner 
and the speculator. 

But how shall we proceed ?° What land is to be acquired, 
and on what terms ? 
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It will not be necessary either to acquire land which con- 
tinues to be used for agriculture or to purchase the freeholds 
of existing houses and other buildings, so long as it is not 
proposed to pull them down. We can ignore, too, small sites 
not offered for sale, on which the owner simply wishes to 
build a house or garage for his own use. 

We are concerned here only with land which is either needed 
for public use or on which it is proposed that private building 
or rebuilding should be permitted. It is the price of this kind 
of land which has risen so alarmingly in recent years and it 
is the freehold of this land which should be transferred to 
public ownership. 

It can be done most simply in this way : 
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A Land Commission would be set up to purchase the freehold 
of land on which building or rebuilding was to be authorised. 
Actual permission for private development would not be granted 
until the freehold had been acquired by the Commission, or the 
Commission had decided not to buy the land—for example, be- 
cause the change was too unimportant to justify public purchase, 

The price paid by the Commission for the site would be 
based on its value for its present use, together with an amount 
sufficient to cover any contingent losses by the owner and to 
encourage the willing sale of land. 

Having acquired the freehold, the Commission would lease 
the site, where it was approved for private development, on 
terms which ensured that the community obtained the benefit 
of a future rise in the value of the land. The Commission 
might also, in suitable cases, follow the precedent of the 
insurance companies and negotiate a share in the rents of the 
buildings to be erected. In the normal case, since the initiative 
will have come from the persons who wish to develop, it 
should be easy for the Commission to reach agreement 
with them. 

The Commission would also buy land required by local 
authorities or by other public agencies. It would then either 
lease or sell the land to the authority concerned. Indeed, 
while it would exercise general supervision, it could appoint 
other public bodies as its agents to purchase and hold land. 

Although the transfer of the freehold of building land to 
public ownership would be gradual, the new system would at 
once stop the uncontrolled rise in land values and the ex- 
ploitation of the public by the private speculator and land- 
owner. It would also steadily increase the public revenue 
over the years. A fair share of this would go to the local 
councils and thus help to ease the problem of local govern- 
ment finance. 

Public ownership of building land would also immensely 
facilitate effective town and country planning. At present— 
because existing controls are purely negative—local authorities 
find it almost impossible to compel a number of different 
private concerns to build in accordance with their plans. But 
when building sites are publicly owned, the authorities will 
be able to ensure that they are developed to a single compre- 
hensive design—even where the development is private. 

As soon as the Land Commission has been established, 
therefore, the local authorities should be invited to revise their 
planning in the light of the assistance and facilities to be pro- 
vided by the Commission. 

Public ownership of building land will thus remove the 
main obstacle to planning. But to solve the related problems 
of housing, transport and industrial location a series of 
further steps are required. 

1. There must be more financial inducements to en- 
courage the local councils to build houses. The councils 
will be helped, in any case, by the proposals for land 
purchase just outlined. But they must also be able to 
borrow for approved purposes at lower rates of interest. 
At the same time, the present subsidy arrangements will 
have to be reviewed. 

2. More must be done to make it easier for people— 
including the tenants of private landlords—to buy their 
own homes. The Land Commission can help by leasing 
plots of land to small owner-occupiers on especially 
favourable terms. But loans at low interest rates ought 
also to be provided for would-be owner-occupiers. We 
must also reform leasehold law to enable leaseholders 
with long leases to buy their own homes. 
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3. There must be more effective action to modernise 
old houses and to prevent them lapsing, through neglect, 
into new slums. For the most part these are private 
rented houses. Inducements to landlords to repair and 
modernise their properties have been tried on a generous 
scale, but so far with little success, In the future local 
authorities will have to play a much more active role. 
Where private landlords persist in neglecting their pro- 
perty, local authorities must use more freely their powers 
to take them over for repair and modernisation. 

4. Urgent action is needed to prevent landlords from 
continuing to exploit the housing shortage. The Rent 
Act must be repealed and further decontrol stopped. 
Tenants of property already decontrolled must be given 
security of tenure and protected against excessive rents. 

5. More building labour must be made available for 
urgent housing needs. At present, huge new blocks of 
offices and shops are put up everywhere while the building 
of Council houses is frequently delayed and obstructed 
by the difficulty in obtaining the necessary labour. 
While there is no need to reintroduce building licensing 
generally, the timing of major private building projects 
for which, in any case, planning permission has to be 
obtained, should be adjusted locally so as to assist the 
Councils to proceed with their housing programmes 
more rapidly. 

6. Another difficulty, which especially affects our larger 
cities, is the shortage of land within the city boundaries. 
Building high multi-storey blocks of flats does something 
to relieve this, but it cannot solve the whole problem. 
If we are not to build on the green belts or to allow the 
unchecked sprawl beyond them—with all the problem of 
traffic congestion which it creates—the only solution is 
the building of more New Towns, together with the 
expansion of existing smaller ones through “ over-spill ” 
arrangements. 

7. We must see that employment is spread more 
sensibly throughout the country, and ensure that there 
is effective public control over the siting of offices as 
well as factories. 

8. Finally, there should be far more satisfactory co- 
ordination between the different agencies responsible for 
controlling the location of industry, for the planning of 
town development and for the provision of roads for the 
ever-increasing volume of traffic. A rigid national plan 
is neither desirable nor necessary, since so many decisions 
must be taken locally. What is needed is a small central 
planning staff, with the powers necessary to ensure that 
the plans of the local authorities, the Ministries of Trans- 
port and Housing and the Board of Trade all fit together. 

According to the last census ‘figures, ours is now the third 
most densely populated country in the world. Other peoples 
with a continent to exploit can—for a time—leave the 
development of their land to the speculator, permit their 
towns to merge together into congested conurbations, allow 
their transport to develop without central direction, and 
watch while vast areas of the countryside are desecrated by 
dreary urban sprawl. 

Here in Britain this kind of /aissez-faire makes it impossible 
to live decently either in town or country : that is the danger 
which now threatens us. It can only be faced and overcome 
by a Government determined to regain for the community 
the control of its own future through public ownership of 
building land.” 
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Report of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government for 1960 


The report of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government for 1960 was published on 
3rd August. Continuing the practice of the last four annual reports, one aspect of the 
Department’s work has been chosen for special review. This year the twelve New Towns of 
England and Wales and their achievements and experience over the past ten years are reviewed. 


NEW TOWNS: THE FIRST TEN YEARS 
ENCOURAGING COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


To encourage community spirit all the larger English new 
towns have been planned on the principle of neighbour- 
hoods—single entities, but at the same time parts of a greater 
whole. 


“Beyond doubt the neighbourhoods have provided 
comfortable physical conditions for living in, the convenience 
of the inhabitants has been well looked after and there has 
been a great deal of community activity by, at any rate, some 
of the inhabitants ; but opinions vary widely on how far 
a sense of community has so far developed. This is some- 
thing that cannot be artificially created—it has to mature 
slowly over the years, as part of a growing pattern of human 
and family relationships. Moreover, a neighbourhood can 
only cater for a limited range of social activity. Many 
interests develop on an all-town basis, and cannot be fully 
provided for until the town is largely complete and, in 
particular, until the town centre, with its full range of 
facilities, has been built—and this, inevitably, comes at a 
later stage in a town’s growth. Many of the criticisms 
levelled at the new towns derive from the fact that a half-built 
town cannot be expected to function as satisfactorily as an 
established settlement. 


In the experience of all the new town development cor- 
porations there is a general family preference for a house 
with a garden—front and back—that gives privacy and room 
for children to play in safety. The development corporations 
have properly regarded it as their duty to provide the type 
of accommodation most people want, and they have also been 
obliged to comply with bye-laws and other regulations govern- 
ing such matters as street widths and space about buildings, 
many of which were designed with an eye to very open and 
semi-rural development. In the result the housing areas in 
the new towns have been criticised as being monotonous and 
wasteful of land. 


At the same time there are complaints of loneliness and 
lack of neighbourliness. People moving to a new town from 
a congested area have missed the friendliness of city life, the 
intimacy of living at close quarters with neighbours and 
relatives, the convenience of the shop, public house, cinema 
or dance hall just a few steps round the corner. All these are 
essentially characteristics of the close-knit urban structure 
which is a feature of all our older towns and cities and which 
by its nature produces its own pattern of social relationships. 

Monotony—in the architectural sense—can in part be 
overcome by skilful use of contours, the introduction of flats 
or three-storey houses at particular points, bungalows for old 


“* It is in the centre of the new towns that some of the greatest 
changes in post-war planning practice can be seen.” 
Photograph : Crawley Development Corporation. 
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people, variations in design and grouping to give a greater 
sense of enclosure and unity, and the building up of some 
parts of a town, particularly those nearest the centre, to a 
much greater density than has normally been contemplated. 
But it is doubtful whether the neighbourliness and intimacy 
typical of urban life at its best can ever be reproduced within 
a framework of a housing layout based on the generous 
densities and living conditions inherent in the garden city 
idea. The new towns of the future may well find it important 
to aim at a more truly urban design than would generally 
have been thought acceptable in the immediate post-war 
years.” 
Town CENTRES—NEW DESIGNS 

“It is in the centre of the new towns that some of the 
greatest changes in post-war planning practice can be seen. 
Many of them have been so designed that there is partial 
separation of the pedestrian from the motorist, to their 
mutual advantage. At Stevenage this separation is total, and 
people moving within the centre can do so with complete 
safety and convenience, so that the housewife can do her 
shopping undisturbed by any need to guard against her 
children getting run over. Continuous canopies link all the 
shops together and afford protection from the weather. No 
cars are allowed in the pedestrian areas, but car parks are 
available within easy walking distance and people arriving 
at the centre by bus are set down in the town square from 
which the pedestrian shopping ways radiate. 

The conveniences offered by the new town centres is attract- 
ing shoppers from far afield. This development, together 
with the general growth of car ownership, has had its effect 
on the original designs. In all the new towns the number of 
car parking spaces has been increased, and in the larger ones 
it is now counted in thousands. As much space as possible 
is allocated on the ground, and in some towns further 
demands are being met by multi-storey car parks.” 
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SoctaL Lire: “* NEw Town BLUuEsS ” 

Community buildings which offer the very wide range of 
facilities needed for the cultural, social and recreational rights 
of people outside their own homes are, perhaps, more 
important in new towns than anywhere else, states the 
report. This is because of the large number,-of. newcomers 
and the complete lack of roots. 

** Most of the people moving into a town are strangers to 
the area, strangers to each other, cut off from friends and 
relatives. Most of them moreover come from a crowded city, 
with noise and bustle, to a newly developing town, with roads 
barely finished, shops just opening up, and large vacant sites 
reserved for town centre buildings, shops, cinema, public 
houses, and churches, many of which cannot in fact be 
built for years to come. 

Many families are self-sufficient and have little or no need 
for extensive social facilities outside the home. Others 
readily set about making friends and helping to organise 
some joint activity. But for those who are unable or unwilling 
to adapt themselves to completely new conditions, for those 
who are shy or worried by financial troubles, and who miss 
the ready help of relatives and friends close by, life can be 
lonely and isolated. The malady knows as ‘ new town blues ’ 
has been greatly exaggerated in some press articles, but it 
undoubtedly exists. Social workers and doctors have long 
recognised it as one of the difficulties in building up a new 
community and it is one which perhaps only time can 
overcome. 

Development corporations have been very conscious of 
the need to do everything possible to meet this problem: 
Social activity and friendships cannot be created from 
outside—they have to develop from the desires of people 
themselves—but some stimulus can be given by providing 
the right conditions and a measure of initial leadership. 
Officers of the development corporations have given a great 
deal of help in arranging introductory meetings and advising 
on the setting up and management of organisations, and they 
have been at hand if difficulties arose. In most towns the 
women’s organisations have soon become established and 
there has been a rapid growth of clubs and societies catering 
for sectional interests—some hundreds of them in the larger 


‘* The new towns of the future may well find it important to 
aim at a more truly urban design than would generally have 
been thought acceptable in the immediate post war years.” 
Photograph : Crown copyright reserved. 
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** The driving force behind the new towns is the need to 
relieve the congestion in areas such as Greater London.” 
Photograph : Stevenage Development Corporation. 


towns—for the most part apparently flourishing and well 
supported. 

These are important beginnings, for it is from these simple 
clubs and societies that leadership develops and through them 
that the wider, more mature organisations are later 
formed. But none of it is possible unless, from the outset 
there is a room or hall where meetings can be held.... 
Community activity is soon stifled and frustrated if their 
are no suitable buildings or other facilities to enable it to 
function on an adequate scale. 


For this reason, most development corporations have 
arranged for a meeting hall to be built in each neighbourhood, 
large enough to cater for the clubs that need somewhere to 
meet, and for an occasional dance,.whist drive or small 
public function. These halls fulfil much the same role as 
the village hall in smaller communities and, whatever else 
is provided, they are essential in a newly-developing area. 
They are relatively cheap, they involve no expensive manage- 
ment costs, and are never likely to fail for want of bookings. 
Even when the town is fully developed they will still be 
needed, and will still be the centre of much of the social life 
of the neighbourhood.” 


10,000 ADOLESCENTS 


Most of the young people of the new towns at present are 
of school age and so far the need has been for junior youth 
clubs and calls for organisations like the cubs, brownies, 
scouts and girl guides. By the late sixties, however, there 
will be, in each of the larger towns, up to ten thousand 
adolescents between the ages of 15 and 21, most of them in 
local employment and with plenty of leisure time. 

“The adolescent group just beginning to emerge. . . 
expect a new town to be equipped with a wide range of 
means of enjoyment or entertainment. Swimming bath, 


sports facilities, cinema, dance hall, coffee bars, concert halls 
and central club premises are all aspects of the town’s growth 
which the corporation and local authorities should aim to 
secure by the time there is a sufficient population to support 
them. In most town some or all of these are in the programme 
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Car park over shops in the 
Town Centre, Corby. 


Photograph : Corby Development 
Corporation. 


for the next few years’ development. One particularly im- 
portant feature will be the technical college or college of further 
education, to which it is hoped a large proportion of the young 
people of a new town will belong. They are all sited in or 
near the town centre, and each is equipped with an excellent 
hall, stage, gymnasium, canteen, playing fields and other 
facilities. ‘The main purpose is education in the widest 
sense of the word and social and sports organisations are 
a normal feature of such colleges. No purpose-built club 
premises could possibly be provided with an equally exten- 
sive range of equipment and other facilities and they should 
afford full scope for the young people of the town for cultural 
and recreational activities of all kinds.” 


JOBS IN INDUSTRY 

The eight new towns, Basildon, Bracknell, Crawley, 
Harlow, Hatfield, Hemel Hempstead, Stevenage and Welwyn 
Garden City, were intended to relieve congestion in the 
Greater London area by arranging for industry as well as 
people to move out. The report records that once well 
started these new towns have had no difficulty in attracting 
suitable industry and they are now generally in the position 
to be fairly selective. The four provincial new towns (Corby, 
Newton Aycliffe, Peterlee and Cwmbran) were linked with 
previously established local industries, but in some of them 
new industry is needed to provide diversity of employment 
and additional jobs for women. 


JOBS IN OFFICES 

** Except at Hemel Hempstead, large office organisations 
have until quite recently shown little interest in the new 
towns, probably because of the difficulty in the early years 
in recruiting suitable staff, especially junior staff, locally. 
There is evidence of greater interest today, with nearly half 
a million square feet of office space under construction— 
almost as much as the total area so far completed. This 
interest is likely to grow as employers become aware of the 
advantages of setting up offices in towns with a young and 
growing population and excellent schools and technical 
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colleges. Towards the end of 1960 the Minister wrote per- 
sonally to some two hundred chairmen of companies with 
large offices in central London, drawing their attention to the 
opportunities offered by the new towns. 


The development corporations have provided office 
accommodation (in addition to that included in factory 
premises) in the form of buildings specially designed to meet 
the needs of particular organisations, and have also erected 
some buildings as a speculative venture. Despite some 
misgivings, these have readily let on satisfactory terms, 
including in many cases a break clause in the lease allowing 
for a future increase in rent to reflect rising values in the town. 
More modest premises are provided on the upper floors 
over shops in some of the town centres for the small type 
of office organisation. 


Government departments with branches established or 
about to be established in the new towns include Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office at Basildon, the Meteorological 
Office at Bracknell, the Admiralty (who have a research 
laboratory at Harlow), the General Post Office and the 
Ministry of Transport at Hemel Hempstead and the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research at Stevenage. 
Local offices of the Ministry of Labour, Ministry of National 
Insurance and Inland Revenue are of course established or 
proposed in all the towns.” 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 

** Because of the abnormal age structure of the new town 
populations the number of children reaching school-leaving 
age, expressed as a percentage of the total population, has 
been and still is below the national average. But whereas 
the national annual average will settle down at something 
like 1.4 per cent after the ‘ bulge’ has passed, in the new 
towns the percentage will generally go on rising (in some 
towns into the middle seventies) reaching levels of perhaps 
2.3 per cent in some towns before it begins to decline. During 
this period, when large numbers of school-leavers will be 
looking for jobs, there will be relatively few retirements. 
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For the most part therefore local employment can be pro- 
vided only by the expansion of existing industry and the 
introduction of new factories, laboratories and offices, and 
the expected but not easily stimulated development of the 
service industries. Schemes for training young people in 
industry and commerce will be particularly important in 
the new towns.” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN GREATER LONDON 


The Royal Commission report was presented to Parliament 
in October, 1960. The Commission recommended far- 
reaching changes in the structure of local government in the 
Greater London area, in particular the regrouping of existing 
authorities to form about fifty Greater London boroughs with 
populations of between 100,000 and 250,000 and the 
constitution of a Council for Greater London. 

In November the Minister told Parliament that the 
Government were anxious that the Commission’s broad 
design should be studied first rather than the many points 
of detail, and in the same month he invited local authorities 
and other public bodies principally concerned to put forward 
their views on the report. Meanwhile, the Government 
began their own study and announced that no decisions 
would be reached until the local authorities and other bodies 
had had an opportunity of expressing their views. 


LocAL GOVERNMENT COMMISSION FOR ENGLAND 


By the end of the year the Commission had eight review 
areas, including three special review areas, in various stages 
of examination. 

The Commission’s draft proposals for the East and West 
Midlands general review areas and the West Midlands 
special review area were issued in February, and by the end 
of the year the Commission were formulating final proposals 
for the three areas. 


CLEAN AIR 


A summary of local authority smoke control programmes 
obtained as a result of a request made by the Minister in 1959 
showed that local authorities plan to cover 2} million premises 
and 400,000 acres with smoke control orders by the end of 
1963. The final objective of the programmes was to cover 
nearly six million premises and over one million acres. The 
summary was published in a Command paper in July, and 
local authorities were asked to review progress in smoke 
control. 

During the year 188 smoke control orders covering 30,605 
acres and 217,238 premises were confirmed by the Minister. 
By the end of the year 383 orders relating to 57,037 acres and 
380,553 premises had been confirmed since the coming into 
operation in December, 1956, of the relevant parts of the 
Clean Air Act. 


LocAL AUTHORITIES AND THE PRESS 


The Public Bodies (Admission to Meetings) Act, 1960, 
received the Royal Assent on 27th October, to replace (from 
Ist June, 1961) earlier legislation. The Act, which originated 
as a Private Member’s Bill but had the general support of 
the Minister in Parliament, extends the rights of the public 
and the press to attend and receive information about the 
meetings of certain public bodies ; it also prevents the right 
of admission from being defeated merely by a body sitting 
under another name. 
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HOUSING 
SLUM CLEARANCE 


In 1960, 57,000 unfit houses were demolished or closed, 
compared with 60,000 in 1959. The number of persons 
rehoused rose slightly to 158,000 as against 155,000 in 1959. 

By the end of 1960—the last year of the first 5-year pro- 
gramme of slum clearance launched in 1956—local authorities 
had dealt with nearly 260,000 houses and had rehoused about 
750,000 people. The report says: “* Although this falls 
short of the target they set themselves [375,000 houses to be 
cleared in the five years] it is nevertheless an impressive 
achievement.” 

Following a circular to local authorities, about 200 
authorities have put forward new proposals covering 75,000 
slum houses to be dealt with in the next five years or less. 
But many of the bigger local authorities which started with 
a formidable slum clearance programme are still working on 
their 1955 programme and it may be some time before they 
are in a position to submit new proposals. 


IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 


Grants for the improvement or conversion of nearly 
131,000 dwellings were made during the year. This figure 
compares with a total of 34,000 in 1958 and nearly 79,000 in 
1959 ; the big increase in the rate of improvement is largely 
due to the encouragement given by the new standard grants 
introduced in 1959. 


HousING PROGRAMME 


269,000 houses were completed in England and Wales 
during the year—about 20,000 more than in 1959. 162,000 
private houses were completed (146,000 in 1959) and the 
numbers started were even higher—176,000 (164,000 in 1959). 
In the public sector, 107,000 houses were completed in 1960— 
slightly more than in 1959 ; but the number started, 105,000, 
was 21,000 below the previous year’s figure. 

The proportion of flats to houses completed increased 
slightly during 1960 to 42.4 per cent of the total, compared 
with 40.6 per cent in 1959. 


HOUSING FOR OLD PEOPLE 


The proportion of one-bedroom dwellings built by local 
authorities again increased in 1960 to over 27,000. This 
represented just over a quarter of all local authority house- 
building compared with 22,000 or 22 per cent of the total in 
1959, and 10 per cent five years ago. 

A second Ministry handbook, ‘“ More Flatlets for Old 
People,” was published in September. This put forward 
further examples of flatlets specially designed by the Ministry 
to give old people comfortable and labour-saving homes. 


HOuSING FINANCE 


Exchequer contributions towards new permanent dwellings 
amounted to more than £60m. in the year ended 31st March, 
1960—an increase of nearly £24m. over the previous financial 
year. Local authority contributions amounted to some 
£18m.—a total subsidy of about £78m., some £3m. more than 
1958-59. 

CONTROL OF RENTED ACCOMMODATION 

Estimates in the report of an inquiry to assess the effects 
of the Rent Act, 1957, suggested that considerably fewer 
dwellings than were expected (317,000 instead of 750,000) 
were decontrolled as a result of the change to the rateable 
and valuation limits of control, but that decontrol on recovery 
of vacant possession by the owner was releasing as many as 
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320,000 dwellings a year. It confirmed that generally the 
new rents charged after decontrol were moderate and that 
sitting tenants had been given favourable treatment. 

A circular issued in August reminded local authorities in 
the Greater London area of the measures they could take to 
help tenants who were having difficulty in agreeing terms for 
new tenancies with their landlords. In particular, these 
authorities were told that it was open to them to submit 
compulsory purchase orders in appropriate cases where 
tenants were in danger of being rendered homeless under 
threat of exorbitant rents. By the end of the year thirteen 
orders of this kind, covering 322 dwellings had been submitted. 


WATER AND SEWERAGE 
WATER CONSUMPTION 


Early in 1960 the Sub-Committee (of the Central Advisory 
Water Committee) on the Growing Demand for Water began 
studies on the general question of water consumption which 
in 1959 had reached a total of nearly 2,000 million gallons 
aday. Their second report, adopted by the main Committee 
in May and published in June, recommended that abstractions 
notably for irrigation, from rivers and streams, should be 
controlled. The Sub-Committee stressed that the ultimate 
object should be a form of control which would also provide 
for conservation and storage. 

By the end of 1960, decisions had been taken which would 
reduce the number of statutory water undertakings in England 
and Wales to 764, a reduction of 91 during the year and 262 
since re-grouping began in 1956. 


PLANNING 
CARAVANS 


The Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act, 1960, 
came into operation on 29th August. The chief provisions 
of the Act include powers for more effective control over the 
establishment of caravan sites, for better living conditions on 
sites and for the provision of sites by local authorities. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


In order that development plans should continue to look 
ahead for twenty years, the Minister recommended that they 
should, on review, be extended to cover allocations of land 
up to 1981. 


More INTENSIVE USE OF LAND 


The Minister said in the House of Commons that the 
Government policy was to make sure that sufficient land was 
allocated for building in suitable places beyond the green 
belts and to encourage the fullest use of land within urban 
and suburban areas. 

Local authorities were asked to see whether more land 
needed to be allocated for housing and other development, 
and urged to encourage the conversion of suitable properties 
into flats, to redevelop at higher densities older residential 
areas of low density, to review their general standards of 
density and to make sure that more intensive use was made 
of urban land. 

The Minister said in Parliament that there had been no 
change in his policy towards green belts and that no change 
was contemplated. ‘‘ He believed that green belts, once 
properly established, should, except in very special circum- 
stances, be maintained inviolate ; and he believed further 
that they would be so maintained over the years, for this was 
a policy which commanded wide support.” 
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By the end of 1960 all but one of the thirteen agreed schemes 
of town development for London overspill were in operation. 
Some new schemes are being negotiated. 


APPEALS 


The number of appeals (apart from advertisement appeals) 
made to the Minister under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, was 11,346, a far higher total than ever before. 
In 1958 and 1959 the figures were 7,499 and 8,857 respectively 
so that in two years the intake of appeals has risen by over 
50 per cent. During 1960, 6,714 appeals were decided and 
3,321 were withdrawn compared with 5,673 decided and 2,533 
withdrawn in 1959. 

““ Compensation for the compulsory purchase of land is 
now based on market value, but market value depends to 
a great extent on the planning permissions which exist or 
could be obtained for development of the land. Where no 
planning permission exists, an owner whose land is to be 
acquired can in certain circumstances obtain a certificate from 
the local planning authority stating that development might 
reasonably have been permitted on the land, if it had not been 
required for public purposes. Under section 6 of the [Town 
and Country Planning] Act, [1959] an appeal can be made 
to the Minister against the authority’s decision. Since the 
Act came into operation in August, 1959, 378 such appeals 
have been made, 354 of them during 1960. Decisionshave 
been issued in 127 cases, all in 1960. 62 were confirmed 
certificates ; in other decided cases, either the certificates 
were varied or new ones issued. 45 appeals were with- 
drawn.” 

By the end of the year 117 appeals against enforcement 


notices served under the Caravan Sites and Control of 


Development Act, 1960, had been made to the Minister ; 
none had been decided. 

In 1960, 1,839 advertisement appeals were received relating 
to displays in England and Wales compared with 1,800 in 
1959. 1,549 appeals were decided, of which 1,191 were 
dismissed and 358 allowed. 249 appeals were withdrawn. 


BUILDINGS, COUNTRY, LITTER 


The number of notices of intention to demolish or seriously 
alter buildings listed as of special architectural or historic 
interest by the Minister (under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947) received in 1960 was the highest ever— 
though the sharp increase which took place in 1959 has 
tapered off. 

** Orders designating parts of North and South Devon as 
areas of outstanding natural beauty were confirmed by the 
Minister. This makes a total of 12 such areas in England 
and Wales. They include 577 miles of coastline. In 
addition 249 miles of coastline is included in National Parks 
so that, in all, 30 per cent of the coastline in England and 
Wales has so far been designated under the National Parks 
and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949.” 

Local authorities were asked to support five special anti- 
litter drives organised under the aegis of the Keep Britain 
Tidy Group during the spring and summer months. By 
the end of the year 1,263 anti-litter committees had been set 
up in schools ; the Minister presented badges of office to the 
officers of the first senior and junior committees to be formed. 
A competition for the design of litter bins was organised with 
the object of increasing the number of well-designed litter 
bins available at reasonable prices. Later, the Minister 
opened an exhibition of 34 bins which had been awarded 
diplomas or had been highly commended. 
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Rating Surveyor’s Diary 
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HOUSE OF LORDS 
PuBLIC OCCUPATION 
Beneficial Occupation of Art Gallery 


Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation vy. Clayton (VO). 
(13th, 14th June, 13th July, 1961) 

A corporation held an art gallery under a deed “ upon 
trust to permit the same to be used and enjoyed by the 
citizens of the same city . . . and the public generally as an 
art gallery for the exhibition of works of art in perpetuity.” 
The premises comprised art galleries on two floors, an office 
for the curator, a cafe and‘storage rooms for works of art 
and for their restoration in the basement. The galleries were 
open to the public free of charge from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on 
weekdays and from 2.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. on Sundays, 
organised parties being admitted after 6 p.m. by arrangement 
and facilities being provided for meetings, lectures and con- 
ducted visits. The staff consisted of a director, an assistant 
director, three attendants, a boiler attendant, a joiner and 
a waitress. There were no bye-laws or written regulations, 
but the attendants were orally instructed to take care of the 
works of art and ensure the decorum on the part of the public. 

Held : The art gallery was in beneficial occupation, because, 
assuming (but not deciding) that the principle of absence of 
beneficial occupation extended to use by the public under 
trusts imposed by a deed of conveyance without reference to 
any statutory provisions, the trust deed did not confer such 
rights of user on the public as to exhaust any value to the 
corporation who were de facto in occupation of the gallery, 
who might make charges, close the gallery, e.g., on Thursdays 
for the use of art students, or let or lend the gallery or parts for 
the exhibition of works of art. 

Decision of the Court of Appeal (53 R. & IT. 750; 
31 D.R.A. 857) affirmed. 

1 R.V.R. 478 
COURT OF APPEAL 
EXEMPTION OF SEWERS 
Function of Pipes within Outfall Works 
Gudgion (VO) v. Erith Council and LCC. 
LCC v. Gudgion (VO) and Erith Borough Council. 
(19th June, 1961) 

Three sewers which were exempt from rating under 
section 9 (2) of the Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1955, conveyed sewage into a sewage disposal 
works, where at a particular point a pumping device was 
provided to assist the flow, which there changed direction 
and was led through continuations of the pipes either to 
sedimentation tanks before discharge into the River Thames 
or direct into the River Thames. 

Held: The pipes were exempt as sewers up to the point of 
discharge into the sedimentation tank or into the River 
Thames, since their function continued unaltered up to those 
points and the pumping device did not serve the purposes 
of the sedimentation tank. 

1 R.V.R. 492 


MEASURE OF LIABILITY 
Education Playing Fields Valued Direct to N.A.V. 
Parkin (VO) v. London County Council. 
Robinson (VO) v. London County Council 
(26th June, 1961) 





Two hereditaments were used by London County Council 
as playing fields, one of 2 acres for the children of five 
primary schools, the other of 52 acres for the children of 
thirteen secondary schools. Both had pavilions, those on one 
being sometimes in wet weather used for teaching, but the 
Lands Tribunal found that that use, though more than de 
minimis, was subordinate to the primary use as changing 
rooms and that the pavilions were appurtenant to the land 
and not vice versa. 


Held : The hereditaments were: not required to be assessed 
to gross value under section 22 (1) (a) of the Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1925, as amended by section 5 (2) of the 
Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955, 
because the lands were not appurtenances of non-industrial 
buildings within section 22 (4), i.e., of the pavilions, on the 
findings of the Tribunal which were conclusive on this user. 


1 R.V.R. 508 


LANDS TRIBUNAL 
AGRICULTURAL DE-RATING 
Broiicr-Houses not Exezapt 
Gilmore (VO) v. Baker-Carr and cthers 
(Sir William FitzGerald and Mr. J. R. Laird, 20th July, 1961) 


Broiler houses in Sussex. 

Held not to be “ agricultural hereditaments.” 

VO’s appeal allowed ; decision of West Sussex LVC 
reversed. 


According to this decision, a broiler house is a building in 
which as many as 10,000 chickens are reared at a single time ; 
the numbers vary in individual cases. They are brought to 
the broiler house as day-old chicks and are fed on specially 
prepared food and kept in carefully adjusted conditions of 
artificial light for a period of about ten or eleven weeks. At 
the end of that period they are transferred to a packing 
station where they are killed, plucked and packed for market. 
The process is repeated about four times every year in each 
broiler house. 


It was a common characteristic in each of these seven cases 
that none of the chickens went out from the broiler houses 
and ran about on the land. In other words, during the whole 
of their time on the subject premises they were confined 
actually within the broiler house itself. 


No Use of Land 


There could, the Tribunal thqught, be no doubt that the 
rearing of chickens by the broiler method was an agricultural 
operation in the normal sense of that phrase and, as such, 
one would expect, entitled to the benefit of de-rating accorded 
to agricultural hereditaments. To exempt these broiler 
houses, however, the Tribunal must be satisfied that they were 
used solely in connection with agricultural operations on the 
land which surrounded them: they could discover none. 
The chicks did not feed or exercise there, nor was the food 
they ate grown there. 


It followed that a broiler house was not an agricultural 
hereditament within the meaning of section 2 of the Rating 
and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, and was not 
exempt from rates by virtue of section 67 of the Local 
Government Act, 1929. 
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INDUSTRIAL DE-RATING 
Timber Stores Non-Industrial 


Buncombe (VO) v. Baltic Saw Mills Co., Ltd. 
(22nd, 23rd June, 1961) 


Two timber stores were used for drying out timber, reduc- 
ing its moisture content from 30 to 22 per cent and converting 
it from “green wood” to timber conforming to British 
Standard Specification, when it was normally sold retail. The 
stacking area on one side had lattice work instead of a solid 
wall to assist ventilation, and the timber was stacked with 
slats between the boards to allow a free flow of air, the 
stacking requiring skill and experience. 

Held: The timber stores were not industrial hereditaments 
as defined in the Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) 
Act, 1928, because they were used merely for storage and were 
not factories or workshops as defined in the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, section 149 (1), no one being employed 
there in drying the timber and there being no evidence that 
the timber was adapted for sale within section 149 (1). 


Poplar Revenue Officer v. William Mallinson & Sons, Ltd. 
distinguished. 
1 R.V.R. 538 


PROFITS BASIS 
Brighton’s Palace Pier 


Brighton Marine Palace and Pier Co. v. Rees (VO). 
(Mr. John Watson, 31st July, 1961) 


Palace Pier, Madiera Drive, Brighton. 

VO’s proposal to increase from £9,000 RV to £15,000 
RV approved by Brighton and East Sussex (Western 
Part) LVC. 

LVC decision upheld : ratepayer’s appeal dismissed 
with costs on High Court Scale. 


The Palace Pier was built between about 1890 and 1899. 
It is one of the largest pleasure piers in the country, a third of 
amile long. It consists of the pier structure itself, supported 
upon piles in the sea bed, and of a forecourt at the landward 
end supported on arches. On the pier are a number of 
buildings ; they include the Pavilion, the Palace of Fun, the 
East Pavilion, a deck cafe, licensed bars, managerial offices, 
shelters, lavatories and shops. There is a landing stage at 
the pier head. 


Some parts of the pier are licensed by the appellant 
company to licensees, who sell refreshments and other things, 
or operate devices for the entertainments of the public. One 
of them is the Southern Amusements and General Trading 
Company (1945) Limited (SAGT), which has a common 
directorate with the appellant company. 


The valuers on both sides were in agreement that the 
hereditament was best valued on the basis of the profits. 
The method consists of a notional calculation wherein the 
first step is the ascertainment of the gross receipts. From 
these are deducted the working expenses and the directors’ 
remuneration ; further deductions are the cost of repairs, 
renewals and insurance. From the net profit, thus arrived 
at, is then deducted the “‘ tenant’s share” : this is the amount 
the tenant would reasonably require for himself to induce him 
to bid a rent. The residue is the amount available for the 
rent itself, which is the net annual value, and for the rates 
payable thereon : its apportionment between the two is by 
a simple algebraic equation, based on the rate poundage at 
the date of the proposal which is known. 
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It was contended on behalf of the valuation officer that, 
because of the relationship between the Pier Company and 
SAGT, the accounts of the two companies should be 
merged and regarded as a single entity in beneficial occupation 
of the hereditament. The appellants contended that, because 
their company was in fact rated as the occupier, only its 
accounts should be looked at. 


Amalgamation of Accounts 


It emerged in evidence that SAGT and the appellant 
company had more in common than their directorate. At 
the material date they had the same secretary and the same 
controlling shareholders. They were jointly insured. They 
had always used the same form of printed agreement for their 
lettings and sub-lettings. It was also suggested that the 
agreement between SAGT and the Pier Company was not 
the kind of agreement which two independent companies, 
negotiating at arm’s length, would be likely to arrive at. It 
was dated July, 1947, and was for 21 years. In brief, the 
Pier Company granted to SAGT an exclusive licence to 
place and operate upon the main deck of the pier a variety 
of automatic machines, games and amusements ; for this 
concession SAGT undertook to pay the Pier Company an 
annual amount of £15,000 or 22$ per cent of the takings of 
the automatic machines, games and amusements—whichever 
was the lower. 


The Tribunal was not concerned whether the amount 
reserved in the agreement was a rack rent in 1947: the only 
issue was whether it was a rack rent at the date of the proposal. 
On the evidence it was satisfied it was not. 


Accepting the VO’s method of amalgamating the accounts 
of the two companies and regarding their activities as a 
combined operation, the decision reproduces the respective 
valuations on that basis (the figures in brackets show the 
amounts left, at each stage of the computation, after deducting 
the outgoings from the gross receipts): 











Valuation Valuation 
for for 
Appellants Respondent VO 
£ £ 
Gross Receipts... 148,704 148,704 
1,450 147,254 
— 15,000 — 15,000 
132,254 133,704 
- 72,464 - 72,464 
204,718 206,168 
LESS: 
Working Expenses 79,457 79,457 
+ 30,256* 30,256 
— 109,713 (95,005) 109,713 (96,455) 








Directors’ remuneration 8,000 (87,005) 

Repairs to hereditament and 17,896 +(69,109) 
tenant’s chattels 

Renewal of hereditament ... 22,534 (46,575) 

Renewal of tenant’s chattels 6,589 (39,986) 


2,500 (93,955) 
16,000 (77,955) 


8,466 (69,489) 
3,220 (66,269) 


Additional insurance 10,924 (29,062) NIL (66,269) 
Tenant’s share a 31,000 (NIL) 12,000 (54,269) 
Rates at 13/6in £ on R.V. ... NIL (NIL) 22,212 (21,870) 


N.A.V. and R.V. ... se £NIL £32,400 


*This amount is £1,366 less than that shown in the valuation. 
{This amount is £1,366 more than that shown in the valuation. 


** Striking Difference ’’ in Valuations 


Although their methods were basically the same, there was 
a striking difference between the conclusions of the two 
valuers. The valuer for the appellants proved by his figures 
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that, after making what he considered proper deductions 
from the gross receipts, there was nothing left for rent or 
rates. The valuer for the VO on the other hand, contending 
for a rateable value of £15,000, justified by his computation 
more than twice that assessment. 


Both valuations began with gross receipts. They had been 
taken from the accounts for 1956 and were agreed at £148,704. 
The valuer for the appellants then deducted £1,450 on the 
grounds that certain kiosks let by the Pier Company should 
have been separately assessed. The Tribunal rejected this 
contention. ‘If the appellants wanted the hereditament 
divided they should have made a proposal to that effect : it 
is too late to raise that issue now.” 


The next items in both valuations, still under the heading 
“Gross Receipts ’”? were the subtraction of £15,000 and the 
addition of £72,464. This was a necessary consequence of 
amalgamating the accounts. £15,000 was the rent paid by 
SAGT to the Pier Company in 1956; £72,464 was the 
gross receipts of SAGT in the same year. 


On directors’ remuneration, the appellants contended for 
£8,000, the VO for £2,500; and the Tribunal determined 
£3,500. 


The cost of repair to the hereditament and tenant’s chattels 
was determined by the Tribunal at £17,400. The Tribunal 
also allowed £10,500 (as against the £22,534 for the rate- 
payers and £8,466 for the VO) for renewals. For the 
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renewal of chattels, the Tribunal accepted the figures in the 
VO’s valuation. 
Insurance Risks 


On the question of additional insurance, for which the 
valuer to the ratepayers claimed £10,924, the Decision 
states :-— 

“T think the hypothetical tenant would resolve the 
matter in this way. Because of his contingent liability 
to reinstate, he would insure for more than the market 
value free from average. Because the risk of total 
destruction was slight he would insure for less than the 
cost of replacement. The risk of having to bear the 
balance of the cost of replacement, in the remote chance, 
he would carry himself ; the amount of the risk, in a 
valuation by this method, is reflected in the tenant’s 
share. Taking these factors into account, I shall allow 
an additional deduction of £3,000 under this head.” 

Total tenant’s capitat was determined by the Tribunal at 
£81,300 ; and to this figure it applied 15 per cent as the 
correct proportion for “‘ tenant’s share,” giving £12,190 (the 
appellant’s valuer had favoured 25 per cent in arriving at his 
£31,000 ; valuer for the VO had adopted 15 per cent). 

The Tribunal was satisfied that a valuation on the basis 
of the profits was appropriate in this case. The employment 
of that method by the appellants resulted in a minus quantity 
only because some of the largest constituent figures were, in 
the Tribunal’s judgment, unsupported : correctly applied, it 
amply justified a net annual and rateable value of £15,000. 





SLUM CLEARANCE 


In a written answer on 18th May, 1961, the Minister of 
Housing stated that though most local authorities had made 
good progress with slum clearance and rehousing over the 
past five years, a great deal more remained to be done, 
particularly in the larger cities. The Minister was concerned 








Number of Estimated 
Number of houses Number 
houses demolished of houses in 
estimated or closed confirmed 
Local Authority to be unfit in 1.1.55 to orders under 
1955 or 31.3.61 under Part III of 
subsequently Parts II and the Housing 
Ill of the Act, 1957 
Housing Act, awaiting 
1957 clearance _ 
Birmingham C.B. 50,250 7,644 7,266* 
Bradford C.B. 11,148 3,850 1,587 
Bristol C.B. ... 10,000 3,049 1,916 
Cardiff C.B. ... 2,492 395 231 
Coventry C.B. 1,678 840 93 
Croydon C.B. 705 126 — 
Harrow B. F “a te 577 162 39 
Kingston upon Hull C.B. ... 14,768 1,853 819* 
Leeds C.B. ‘“ 22,500 5,386 6,832* 
Leicester C.B. 10,952 4,109 794 
Liverpool C.B. 88,233 5,895 3,003* 
Manchester C.B. sie 4 68,000 8,0€0 1,448* 
Newcastle upon Tyne C.B. ... 4,645 1,990 532 
Nottingham C.B. 2,690 1,401 1,582 
Plymouth C.B. 1,500 1,005 282 
Portsmouth C.B. 3,041 871 964 
Sheffield C.B. s 13,500 4,268 1,075* 
Southampton C.B. ... 3,327 1,185 350 
Stoke on Trent C.B. ... 12,000 4,443 776 
L.C.C. and Metropolitan 
Boroughs 20,993 17,892 3,650 














* Indicates that the Some includes houses retained for temporary accommoda- 
the Housing Act, 1957. 


tion under section 48 o: 


to ensure that the rate of clearance was speeded up in these 
cities, and his proposals in the Housing Bill to relate the 
payment of subsidy more closely to the financial need of the 
individual authority would assist to that end. Evidence of 
the progress made by cities with populations of over 200,000 
is given in the table. 


VALUATION APPEALS : SCOTLAND 


On being asked whether he proposed to make an Order 
extending the timetable for the hearing of valuation appeals 
the Secretary of State for Scotland stated (written answer 
27th June) : 

“* After informal consultations between my Depart- 
ment and the local authority Associations and the 
Scottish Branch of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors, I have decided that I should not be justified 
in postponing the last date for lodging appeals and 
complaints, which is 3ist July. Any ratepayer who is 
aggrieved by his valuation can keep the matter open by 
lodging a pro forma appeal by that date. 

“The last date for the disposal of appeals by Valuation 
Appeal Committees is 31st October, but I am prepared 
to substitute a suitable later date if this, when I receive 
information about the volume of appeals to be heard, 
appears to be necessary. I am asking the assessors to 
send me this as soon as possible after 31st July. I have 
no doubt that there will be close consultation between 
assessors and secretaries of Valuation Appeal Com- 
mittees to ensure that there is full opportunity for 
informal discussion between the assessor and the rate- 
payer before any appeal is called. The time required for 
such discussions is one of the factors I shall take into 
account.” 
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LAND SURVEYING AND MINING SURVEYING 





The Use of the Airborne Profile Recorder and Alternative Methods to 


Supplement Height Control for Photogrammetric Surveying 
BY J. A. EDEN (Pa) 


This paper, which is to be presented in conjunction with a paper by Mr. P. G. Mott on the use of 

radar altimetry in the mapping of a reservoir at a meeting of land surveyors on 12th October, 

discusses the probable theoretical accuracies of APR which are then compared with accuracies 

obtained on various experiments. Practical applications of APR are then discussed and various 
experiments with alternative methods are described 


1. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF APR 

The general principles of APR are now so well known that 
it is not proposed to describe them in detail. It will suffice 
to remind readers that the APR consists of a radar altimeter 
which measures the distance of the aircraft from the ground, 
and a hypsometer which measures the distance of the aircraft 
from a constant pressure surface. The addition of these two 
measures gives the distance between the ground and the 
constant pressure surface. 


The distance between the constant pressure surface and’ 


some arbitrary horizontal plane has to be determined by some 
other method and applied as a correction. 

When this is done, one arrives at the distance of the ground 
from an arbitrary horizontal—or a profile, which is the 
requirement. 

Since the radar altimeter works by reflecting a signal 
against the ground along a 1° wide beam, accurate measures 
of this range are only possible when the ground surface 
under the 1° beam is level and unobstructed by trees and 
vegetation. The APR profile is therefore only at all reliable 
in these places. 

These places have to be selected by examination of photo- 
graphy exposed in a “ positioning ’’ camera which is part of 
the APR equipment, and is aligned with the radar beam. 
The photographs are marked with a centre cross which picks 
out on the ground the centre of the area of reflection of the 
radar beam. 

The following paragraphs discuss the various sources of 
error when using the APR. 


2. SOURCES OF ERROR 


(a) Errors due to the Selection of Level Places 

Selected level areas have to be chosen which over the 
width of the 1° beam are free from extensive tree cover but 
these places are only identifiable with certainty when they 
occur on the centre cross of the positioning camera photo- 
graphs. It is obvious that suitable reflecting surfaces will not 
always be found in these positions. 

At other positions intermediate between the position 
camera centres the location of the reflecting surface on the 
photographs may only be obtained approximately by inter- 
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polation between the position camera centres on the assump- 
tion that the aircraft is flying at a constant speed and is not 
tilting. The aircraft however may tilt to the maximum 
extent of perhaps +2° in which circumstance, if height errors 
are not to result from misidentification due to incidental tilts, 
the chosen level areas should be wide enough to embrace 
a total cover of 5°. : 

If the APR is flown at 8,000 feet this embraces 700 feet. 
On the other hand if the aircraft is flown at 20,000 feet the 
area embraced amounts to 1,750 feet which is equivalent to 
13 mms. on 1/40,000 survey photography. 

When APR is flown over rugged country, locally level 
areas as wide as 1,750 feet are extremely rare. If smaller 
sized level areas are chosen, and there should be an incidental 
tilt large enough to deflect the beam off the chosen area, 
then errors arise which depend on the relief of the adjacent 
terrain. 


(b) Slant range errors 

In addition to any errors described above due to the mis- 
identification of the point of radar reflection, further errors 
arise in the presence of aircraft tilts due to the radar measure 
being made down a slant range. This error is equal to (range 
sec tilt—range). For a 2° tilt, the error amounts to 5 feet 
from a flying height of 8,000 feet, and 12 feet from a flying 
height of 20,000 feet. 

If each model is scaled separately from the radar the errors 
of paragraphs 2 (a) and 2 (5) give rise to height residuals 
between adjacent models which in the English experiment 
amounted to as much as 30 feet in the worst case. 

The errors may however be considerably lessened by 
removing the height residuals between the models and 
effecting a best mean fit of a number of models to a fair 
number of radar ranges. 

Alternatively one can confine one’s choice to larger level 
areas where the errors are likely to be much less but which 
may be expected to occur much less frequently and certainly 
not on every overlap. This involves bridging photogram- 
metrically between these places. 

There is also a limitation on the recognition of the degree 
of flatness. This is in the order of 100 microns at the scale 
of the photographs being examined. 
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(c) Sensitivity of the Radar Measure 
This may give rise to errors of about 3 feet. The probable 
error is about 1 foot and is independent of range. 


(d) Calibration of the Radar 

There are difficulties in calibrating the radar to a very high 
degree of accuracy so that it is not normally used for the 
determination of absolute ranges. However, in practical 
application where the aircraft is flying along an approxim- 
ately level course, measured ranges will vary approximately 
by the maximum relief difference on the ground. In these 
circumstances, if the radar is calibrated over a range which is 
longer than the maximum relief variation, no appreciable 
errors will arise from this source when using the radar in 
measuring relief. In addition to this the ranges themselves 
will have an error from this source which is constant, and 
they may therefore be used for the purpose of conserving 
a constant scale. 

It should be mentioned here that a usual method of calibrat- 
ing the radar, by using it to measure a horizontal range of 
known distance, will not always be adequate. The reason for 
this is that the length of the range is restricted by the size of 
the reflecting target used. This must be large enough to 
embrace the 1° beam. It can be calculated that for 1,000 feet 
range the target must be 17 feet across. Natural targets, such 
as the wall of a building, which are much larger than this are 
not easy to find and the provision of artificial targets much 
larger would be very expensive. Assuming that a target of 
17 feet diameter can be found, this limits the length of the 
calibration range to 1,000 feet which is sufficient only when 
the radar is to be used over an area where the relief variation 
does not exceed this amount. 

A more satisfactory method of calibration is to fly the 
radar at a high altitude over a flat terrain and to determine 
the height of the aircraft photogrammetrically with reference 
to control points on the ground. 


(e) Sensitivity of the Hypsometer 

This part of the equipment is claimed by the manu- 
facturers to measure small pressure differences without errors 
exceeding +5 feet when operating at any altitude up to 
30,000 feet. Its probable error is 2 feet which equals its 
sensitivity. 


(f) Determination of the Linear Inclination of the Isobaric 
Surface 

This may be determined to within the accuracy of photo- 
grammetric measurement and other sources of error referred 
to above if height control on locally flat places is available at 
each end of the APR traverse. Alternatively, if no height 
control is available, and instead observations of drift and true 
air speed are made at each end of the traverse, a correction 
for this inclination may be obtained from Henry’s formula :— 

Correction in feet=0.035 Sin drift Sin Latitude x 
distance run in miles x True air speed in m.p.h. 

In the Devon Somerset experiment the correction deter- 
mined by this means was not in error by more than 10 feet 
on any of the four 50-60 mile strips run, and after adjustment 
of all the traverses together it was considered that no errors 
arose from this source larger than would have been 
encountered using height control fixed on the ground. 

It remains of course that the conditions of this experiment 
may have been exceptionally lucky. 


(g) Correction of the Isobaric Surface for Non Linearity 
This is only possible by using the Henry formula in con- 

junction with continuous observations of drift and true air 

speed. When this formula is used, by far the most significant 
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factor giving rise to differences in the correction is the drift. 

It may be shown that a variation of 1° in the drift gives rise 
to a difference of 8 feet in the correction over a distance of 
100 miles and progressively less over shorter distances. In 
the English experiment measured drift fluctuated through 
four or five degrees randomly. This may be considered as 
being not unreasonably representative of fluctuations that 
would be encountered during good photographic weather, 
particularly as the weather during this experiment was not 
ideal and photography was curtailed due to cloud coming up. 

It was observed that the variation of the Henry correction 
from linearity during this experiment nowhere exceeded 4 feet. 
Since there is no doubt that changes in the shape of the 
constant pressure surface are accompanied by changes in the 
wind direction and speed corresponding closely to the relation 
of the Henry formula, it seems fairly safe to assume that 
where this formula is used to apply corrections for non 
linearity, maximum errors from this source are unlikely to 
exceed 4 feet after the correction has been applied. 


In these circumstances visual observations of drift to an 
accuracy of about 1° would seem to be all that is necessary 
and the possibility of observing more accurate drifts using 
Doppler seem scarcely worthwhile. 


(h) Photogrammetric Errors 

Where the APR is used in lieu of height control for the 
purpose of controlling stereo models of air photography, 
determined accuracy is also dependent on the accuracy of 
individual photogrammetric models. Assuming that the 
photography is exposed in the best existing cameras the 
standard error of the photogrammetric model may be 
estimated at 50 microns at negative scale when using second 
order plotters such as multiplex, and 20 microns using first 
order equipment, the maximum errors being about three times 
these amounts. When using APR control these errors do 
not carry forward and accumulate. 


3. CONTROLLED EXPERIMENTS WITH APR 


Information with regard to obtained accuracies is available 
with regard to the following controlled experiments. 

(a) A 200 mile long strip of 1/40,000 photography 
exposed simultaneously with APR over gently undulating 
country in Canada. Drift and air speed was observed only 
at the beginning and end of this strip. The strip was analysed 
by Mr. Blachut() using a first order plotting machine and 
the APR record. The results were closed between points of 
known height at each end of the strip. A large number of 
intermediate points were heighted in the neighbourhood of 
the axis of the strip and compared with their known heights. 
His standard error at these points was 6 feet and his maximum 
error 18 feet. . 

(b) The same strip was analysed by the author(?) using 
Multiplex instead of a first order plotter. In this case the 
standard error was 11 feet and the maximum error 27} feet. 

(c) A block of four strips of 1/37,000 photography averag- 
ing 50 miles in length was exposed simultaneously with APR 
over steeply sloping country in Somerset and Devon. 
There were in addition three tie strips, flown to cross the 
main direction of stripping, also with APR operating, which 
were used for the purpose of removing the lateral tilt of the 
main strips. 

This block was analysed by the author(*) using only one 
height control point, the analysis being made with Multiplex. 
Heights were observed at 263 points and compared with 
known heights. The standard error was 12 feet and the 
maximum error 28 feet. 
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(d) A block of nine strips of 1/40,000 photography averag- 
ing 90 miles in length were exposed by Hunting Surveys over 
gently sloping terrain in Nigeria, the maximum variation in 
relief being 150 feet. After the photography had been 
exposed, the APR was flown down the lateral overlaps of 
the survey strips at heights which differed from sortie to 
sortie, ranging from 6,400 to 10,000 feet. 

After closing each APR traverse independently between 
ground height controls located at distances apart which varied 
according to the strip from 45 miles to 82 miles, points on 
these traverses were used directly for setting up the survey 
photography in first order plotting machines and contours 
were taken off forthwith. 

At the same time the heights of 192 other points were 
observed on the models and compared with known ground 
heights not used in the adjustment of the traverses. The 
standard error was 4 feet and the maximum error 10 feet. 

The check controls were not equally distributed about the 
area as in the case of the English experiment but were located 
in general on traverses crossing the strips about half way 
between the control used for adjusting the traverses. 


4. PROBABLE SOURCES OF ERROR IN THE ABOVE 
EXPERIMENTS 


The table below lists the expected sources of error according 
to the theoretical considerations of paragraph 2 giving at 
the bottom the total expected error from these theoretical 
considerations for comparison with the actual errors obtained. 

Conclusions are that the actual errors obtained are not 
grossly different from the expected errors. 

In this table, errors assigned to the selection of level places 
are probably the most arbitrary. The most favourable 
ground surface condition was in the Nigerian experiment. 
Here each model was erected to a best mean fit to the APR 
control so errors were smoothed out on a model basis. In 
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the Canadian experiment the ground surface conditions were 
less favourable. 


Much the most unfavourable surface conditions were 
encountered in the English experiment where level places 
were much more difficult to find. In the Canadian and 
English experiments a smoothing technique was used to 
smooth out the errors along considerable lengths of the strips. 


The effects of these smoothing processes has been allowed 
for in assigning the theoretical error for the selection of level 
places. 


The value of 8,200 feet assigned to the APR flying height 
in Nigeria column 3/4 is the mean height from which these 
strips were flown. Actual height varies from 6,400-10,000 
feet. The maximum size for selected flat places is thus 
proportionately smaller than when flying at 20,000 feet, and 
there is correspondingly less likelihood of error from mis- 
identifications. Errors from this source and from slant 
ranges could have been significantly reduced in all experiments 
had the APR been gyro stabilised. 


After the English experiment it was found that the radar 
was inadequately calibrated and only correct to 1 : 185. 
Relief ranged up to 1,300 feet and an appropriate error has 
been consigned to this source from a consideration of the 
heights of all the points measured. The maximum relief 
range was only 150 feet in the Nigerian experiment, so that in 
this case a calibration accuracy of 1 : 185 would have been 
adequate. 


Apart from the photogrammetric errors of the second order 
instruments, the largest single source of error arises from 
incidental tilts when the aircraft is flying high. 

These give rise to appreciable slant range errors and in 
accidented country so limit the number of places where 
suitably sized flat areas occur that occasional errors are likely 


EXPECTED ERRORS COMPARED WITH OBTAINED RESULTS 




































































Experiment No. from Para. 3 | 3/1 3/2 3/3 | 3/4 
| Canada England Nigeria 

Scale of Survey Photography | 1/40,000 1/37,000 1/40,000 
Flying Ht. Survey Photos | 20,000 feet | 18,500 feet 20,000 feet 
Flying Ht. APR | 20,000 feet | 18,500 feet 8,200 feet 
Ground Slopes | Gentle | Steep Gentle 
Evaluated with | ist Order Plotter Multiplex | Multiplex Ist Order Plotter 
Source of Error | Prob. Error Max. Error Prob. Error Max. Error | Prob. Error | Max. Error Prob. Error Max. Error 
Selection of level Places | ¢ 6’ of 6’ | 4’ 13’ ~ 6’ 
Slant range errors | 4’ | 12’ 4’ ira 2] 4’ 12’ v 6’ 
Sensitivity of Radar | Post i 3’ 1’ , 3) 1’ 3’ 1’ 3” 
Calibration of Radar | 0’ 0’ | 0’ 0’ x i 0’ 0’ 
Sensitivity of Hypsometer | | 3” J s | rf id af S” 
Non-linearity of Isobaric surface | 14’ | 4’ 1}’ 4 14’ 4 14’ 4’ 
Photogrammetry | y | 8’ 6} 194’ 64’ | 193’ if 8’ 

z* | 36’ | 294’ 694’ 610’ | 853’ | 792 24’ 186’ 
Expected Error AJ 5? | 6 | 17’ 83’ 25’ 9’ | 294’ 5’ 13}/ 
Error obtained from Expt. | 6’ | 18’ | 11’ 5 12’ | 28’ 4 11’ 
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to occur of a sufficient size to be not completely eradicated 
by the smoothing correction. 

From 4,000 feet the slant range errors are extremely small, 
and since the maximum size for the selected flat places is 
five times smaller than when flying at 20,000 feet, there is 
a correspondingly less likelihood of error from this source. 

These errors could be significantly reduced by gyro 
stabilisation of the APR. 


5. PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF APR 
(a) The Nigerian Experiment 

The method used in the Nigerian experiment was a very 
simple one, but only applicable to that particular type of 
country. However, the author disagrees with the assertion by 
Mr. P. G. Mott (*) that the conditions of the Nigerian experi- 
ment were average. The country was exceedingly open with an 
absence of any extensive wooding and in general very flat 
with a maximum relief range of only 150 feet ; there was 
therefore no difficulty at all in choosing locally flat places in 
sufficient density for the models to be erected forthwith to 
APR adjusted profiles. 

This method would have broken down over at least some 
of the Canadian area and to a much greater extent in the 
English area where it would very seldom have been possible 
to find reliable APR points to sufficient density to erect the 
models without a preparatory bridging procedure. 

The method used in Nigeria is also only possible if the 
aircraft is flown over the ground twice—first for taking the 
survey photography and secondly, with the APR, down the 
lateral overlaps of the photography. 

In the Canadian and English experiments the aircraft was 
only flown once over the area with the APR operating during 
the photography. For block survey the only additional 
flying necessary when this latter method of using APR is 
employed is the necessary flying to provide tie strips crossing 
the main strips at intervals of about 12 photographs. 

It is well known that a major expense in a photographic 
survey is occasioned by the flying. This operation is not only 
very expensive but its cost is very unpredictable as flying for 
either survey photography of APR can only be undertaken 
under good weather conditions. 

This has to be borne in mind whenever APR is used 
particularly if it is proposed to fly the area twice according to 
the Nigerian system, a system which the author believes is 
only usable in open flattish country free from any extensive 
wooding. 

In considering Mr. Mott’s Nigerian method and bearing in 
mind that it would seem only to be applicable to surface 
conditions of this kind, one would nevertheless agree that 
where it can be used it is possible to avoid preparatory 
bridging and to contour erected models forthwith. However, 
Mr. Mott has to wait for a slotted template assembly before 
he can start any machine work as he must obtain scale control 
for his models from the assembly. In the English and 
Canadian methods scale control is obtainable from the radar 
so that machine work can commence immediately without 
waiting on a slotted template assembly. Whilst it is true 
that both these methods involve a preparatory machine set 
up prior to contouring, the author believes that Mr. Mott 
would only be able to avoid this by the use of his method over 
very favourable surface conditions. 

With less favourable surface conditions Mr. Mott would be 
obliged to undertake at least some preparatory bridging and 
if the area was extensively wooded as well as being accidented, 
the author believes that he might well get into serious trouble 
with height residuals leading to considerable loss of accuracy, 
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if not to complete breakdown. 

However one does not want to detract from Mr. Mott’s 
excellent results from his Nigerian experiment, and it seems 
clear that the use of APR by this method over suitable 
terrain can give rise to accuracies sufficient for 20 foot 
contouring. 

Mr. Mott is certainly right in claiming that by using APR 
over the Nigerian area in the way he did he was able to 
complete the mapping with extreme rapidity. The only 
point the author wishes to make is that he believes this method 
to be restricted to particular types of favourable surface 
conditions. 


(b) The English Experiment 

In view of the fact that the Canadian experiment involved 
only one strip and that otherwise the procedure followed was 
very similar to that followed in the English experiment with 
a block of four strips, no further reference will be made to 
the Canadian experiment. 

The method used of flying the APR with the photography 
was in the author’s view undoubtedly the best for these areas. 
Had the APR been flown separately down the lateral over- 
laps of the photography it would not have been possible to 
locate a sufficient number of flat places to erect each overlap 
one at a time to full APR control as was done in Nigeria. 
All that might have been possible would have been to 
obtain APR control here and there, to provide a disposition 
of control sufficient for photogrammetric bridging operations. 

A method similar to this was employed in Aden by Fairey 
Air Surveys in a case where photographic cover already 
existed. The heighting accuracy obtained on this survey 
could not be checked as no ground control heights were 
available for comparison. The survey operation has been 
described by Mr. W. P. Smith(®) and one concludes from this 
report that the obtained accuracy, although quite adequate 
for the 50 metre contours required, was very appreciably lower 
than that obtained on the English experiment. 

The procedure followed in the English experiment is 
entirely different and has the advantage that whilst it remains 
desirable to locate as many locally flat places on the APR 
traverse as possible, the procedure does not break down if 
these places are rather sparse and cannot be located on 
every overlap. It is probable that it would only completely 
break down in heavily and continuously afforested country. 

In this method the APR profile is not used directly. 
Instead use is made of the separate records of the hypsometer 
and radar altimeters. 

The former record is corrected by the Henry formula and 
then gives the difference in height between adjacent camera 
stations. 

Each model may now be erected separately by orienting it 
in correspondence, and levelling it in the fore and aft direction 
by inclining its air base as indicated by the known difference 
in height between the camera stations. 

One starts with a model where there is a good local flat 
place on the APR profile. The radar distance from this 
place to the aircraft is known from the record of the radar 
altimeter, and this distance is used to scale the model. The 
lateral tilt is adjusted only very approximately by reference to 
topographical considerations to ensure that all water courses 
flow downhill. Subsequent models are erected similarly, 
except that the lateral tilt is carried forward throughout the 
strip. 

Wherever possible each model is scaled independently from 
radar measures to selected locally flat places and this may 
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give rise to small height residuals between the models which 
are subsequently removed in a smoothing adjustment. If no 
locally flat place is available then the scale is simply carried 
forward from the last model, and provided one does not 
have to proceed too far in this way, an adequate closing 
adjustment can be made when one eventually reaches another 
point from where a good radar measure is available for 
scaling. 

The procedure is thus to erect all the projectors at their 
correct heights and to avoid any scale creep which would 
cause the models gradually to fall away from their correct 
distance below the projectors by conserving those distances 
with the radar altimeter measures whenever they are available. 
By this means: one arrives at a continuous line of heighted 
points down the centre of each strip, not only along the main 
strips, but also along the tie strips which cross the main strips 
at intervals of 12 photographs. 

The tie strips provide a means of correcting those points on 
the lateral edges of the main strips which may be in error due 
to the approximate lateral levelling. 

By this means, after all the traverses have been adjusted 
together and the models corrected for lateral tilt, one may 
arrive at a dense framework of adjusted heights sufficient for 
setting up each model and contouring. 

It may also be observed that since this process conserves 
horizontal scale as accurately as it conserves vertical scale, 
it should be quite possible, if circumstances should require it, 
to bridge long distances between plan controls. 

The method is not dependent on scale control from other 
sources such as a slotted template assembly as is the case 
with Mr. Mott’s method. 

In the case of the English experiment the APR traverses 
were not closed between terminal height controls but merely 
adjusted together after being levelled by the Henry correction. 
This proved adequate, and it was in fact shown that a better 
result could not have been obtained by adjusting the traverses 
between terminal height controls, though how far this would 
always be the case is not known. In the English experiment, 
only one height control was used to establish the sea level 
datum. 

The accuracy obtained was sufficient for 50 feet contouring. 
It could have been improved had a first order plotting machine 
been used instead of Multiplex, and further improved if slant 
range errors had been avoided by stabilisation of the APR 
and positioning camera. 

It was found after the experiment that the radar altimeter 
had not been adequately calibrated and. this also was 
responsible for some small errors. 


6. ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Before adopting APR one has to be quite sure that the 
costs involved are not greater than other adequate alternative 
methods. 

For example the costs of obtaining aneroid heights to an 
accuracy sufficient for 50 foot contouring is not very great in 
cases where surveyors are already in the field and the country 
is not too difficult to move about in. 

In view of this several additional experiments have been 
undertaken to investigate alternative methods with less 
expensive instrumentation. 


7. A DESCRIPTION OF OTHER EXPERIMENTS WITH THE ENGLISH 
BLOCK 
All experiments with this block are listed below :— 
3/3 Using APR flown simultaneously with the photo- 
graphy including the addition of three tie strips as 
already described. Only one height control was used. 
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3/3/2 A similar procedure with the difference that instead 
of using the radar clearances, Scale control was 
obtained from the measurement of stereo templates 
laid to a sparse trig. control. 
3/3/3 Using the hypsometer for fore and aft levelling with 
no scale control other than rough measurements 
from a 1” map to determine approximate starting 
scales, but closing the traverses between ground 
height control spaced at intervals of 8 photographs 
apart. 
3/3/4 Normal Multiplex bridging without using any APR 
with height control spaced on every fourth or fifth 
photograph. 
3/3/5 A similar procedure to 4 above but with the height 
control spaced on every 7th or 8th photograph. 
The results of these experiments are given in the table 
on page 209 

The reason for excluding the radar altimeter in Experiments 
2 and 3 was that it was concluded that a record of the 
hypsometer by itself when used during photographic flying 
could probably be supplied by a contractor at a negligible 
additional charge, and that thereby might be avoided most 
of the cost of supplying complete APR instrumentation. 
Experiment 3/3 

This has already been described. 


Experiment 3/3/2 

In this experiment it was hoped that sufficiently accurate 
scale control for the purpose of eliminating the scale 
propagation error in the heights could be obtained by scaling 
off a large 1/16,000 stereo template assembly laid to 8 plan 
controls in lieu of using the radar measures. In other 
respects the experiment exactly followed the procedure of 
Experiment 3/3. 

It will be seen from the distribution of the errors in the 
table that results were not too bad, and would have been 
acceptable were it not for two places where the errors went 
up unacceptably. The largest error being 63 feet. 

These places corresponded to where there were larger errors 
of plan position in the stereo template assembly. 

It was concluded that this method was not a practical one 
being dependent on a very high accuracy of plan positioning 
in the stereo template assembly such that a single mistake in 
the identification of a point—or indeed from any other 
cause—could give rise to an unacceptably large height error. 
Experiment 3/3/3 

This experiment proceeded in the same manner as 
Experiment 3/3 except that no kind of scale control was used 
at all. Instead the scale was merely carried forward from 
model to model. This gave rise to an accumulative height 
error. To prevent this from building up to an unacceptable 
extent the traverses were closed to ground height control on 
every 7th or 8th model. The results were acceptable but 
were no better than Experiment 3/3/5 where the hypsometer 
was not used at all. 


Experiment 3/3/4 

This experiment was by normal bridging extension with 
the bz curve between control spaced four or five models 
apart using our normal production methods. The results 
were good but a great deal of height control is necessary. 
Experiment 3/3/5 

This experiment was identical to that above except that 
the control was spaced at intervals of 7-8 models. The 
results were acceptable but no better than those obtained in 
Experiment 3/3/3 where the hypsometer was used, which 
would indicate that there is no particular advantage in using 
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the hypsometer in that way. It should be noted that in 
Experiments 3/3, 3/3/2 and 3/3/3 the models were erected 
separately, and only in Experiments 3/3/4 and 3/3/5 were they 
erected in extension. 

Further experiments are now planned in which normal 
bridging techniques will be used, an endeavour being made 
to economise height control by the use of tie strips. The idea 
being that if the tie strips are fully controlled they might 
provide control for the main strips. 


8. FINAL COMMENTS 


It must not be concluded from the last paragraph that 
APR can never compete with alternative methods of supplying 
height control, but merely that before deciding to employ 
APR it is advisable carefully to compare the costs of 
operating APR with the costs of alternative methods of 
supplying height control. 

In certain areas for example it may be a matter of policy 
to provide a first order triangulation to avoid duplicating 
the main survey framework when larger scale maps may be 
required. This means that surveyors must be in the field 
and moving about the area, in which case the provision of 
additional aneroid height control is not necessarily expensive. 

In several cases where the author has been concerned it 
has not been found economic to employ APR and there is no 
doubt that very much wider applications for APR can be 
found if the cost of operating it can be kept down. 

With regards to Mr. Mott’s method of using APR in 
Nigeria, the author believes this method to be confined to 
favourable surface conditions. In these circumstances 
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higher accuracies would also be forthcoming from the method 
used in the English experiment particularly if the APR had 
been stabilised to reduce slant range errors which are of course 
larger when APR is flown from a higher altitude. It is 
therefore possible that the method of the English experiment 
could have been used with satisfaction over Nigeria where 
a 20 foot contour interval was the requirement and the 
necessity for flying the area twice might perhaps have been 
avoided. Nor need the analysis and mapping operations 
have taken very significantly longer. As the English system 
may proceed without waiting on control from a slotted 
template assembly. 

The author’s views previously expressed(*) that Mr. Mott’s 
method must be prohibitively expensive in all circumstances 
are however not so strong as they were before the appearance 
of Mr. Mott’s paper. Nevertheless it seems most desirable 
to avoid flying the area twice if this can be avoided. 

With regards to further developments, there seem to be two 
possibilities. 

1. To increase the accuracy of results by more 
efficient stabilisation of the APR. 

2. To use the Finnish horizon camera to control 
lateral tilts as suggested by Schermerhorn and thereby to 
avoid the necessity for tie strips in the English method. 

Though both these might increase the cost of operating 
the equipment they could certainly be used to increase its 
performance. 

All opinions in this paper are those of the author. 





For references see page 217 
























































Experiment 3/3 3/3/2 3/3/3 | 3/3/4 | 3/3/5 
Precise Measures 
from 1/16,000 P — 

Method of Scaling Radar Clearances Stereo Template Rough Measures 7 “ diene in lieu of a Slotted 

Assembly laid to . ° 

8 Plan Controls 

Two or Three points | Two or Three points | Two or Three points 
Ground Height Control used One point One point on every 7th or on every 4th or on every 7th or 
8th photograph 5th photograph 8th photograph 
Method of Forward Levelling Hypsometer Hypsometer Hypsometer Bz curves between above control platforms 
" . . Hypsometer Use of above ground height control 
Method of Lateral Levelling Full APR tie strips Leveled tie strips No tie strips used 
Each model erected Separately Separately Separately In Extension In Extension 
Standard Mean Square Error in Feet at 263* . 7 
Check Controls 11-9 Not acceptable 12-7 9-5 11-7 

Maximum Error in Feet 28 63 35 26 39 

Percentage of Points with Errors less than indicated in Column 1 

per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
5 feet or less 28 24 41 60 50 
10 feet or less 61 47 63 76 72 
15 feet or less 81 79 87 82 
20 feet or less 93 73 87 96 89 
25 feet or less 97 94 99 94 
30 feet or less 100 87 96 100 98 
35 feet or less 100 | 99 
40 feet or less 92 100 
50 feet or less 98 
60 feet or less 99 
70 feet or less 100 | 
{ 
Remarks Acceptable Not acceptable . 
for 50 ft. contouring | for 50 ft. contouring Acceptable for 50 ft. contouring 














*In Experiment No. 2 only 3 of the 4 strips were analysed so that the number of check control points was proportionately less. 
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BUILDING AND QUANTITY SURVEYING 





Triennial Conference of Chartered Quantity Surveyors 


The sixth triennial conference of chartered quantity surveyors was held at Caxton Hall, S.W.1, 
on 30th May, 1961. The following is a summary of the opening proceedings. 


THE PRESIDENT (Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve) in opening 
the Conference said that before his year of office as President 
he knew very little about what the quantity surveyor did in 
his office and still less about what he did in the RICS itself. 
During his presidential year, however, he had learnt of the 
enormous organisation that had been set up and which was 
operated by quantity surveyors with such speed and efficiency. 
The quantity surveyors section had attained a very high 
status as a profession within the Institution and was now 
recognised everywhere. 


Quantity surveyors now represented 32 per cent of the 
corporate membership of the Institution and of the examinees 
this year 60 per cent were quantity surveyors and in Scotland 
the figure was 90 per cent. All this was a sign that the 
demand for quantity surveyors’ services was large and growing 
rapidly. 

The RICS recognised the need for a very large increase in 
the present numbers of quantity surveyors in order to meet 
the legitimate demand built up for the services of the quantity 
surveying profession in building. Not only had building 
operations increased in recent years but the number of 
surveyors engaged on a given number of operations had also 
increased, showing that more people recognised the need 
for them. 


REVIEW OF THE QUANTITY SURVEYING PROFESSION DURING 
THE LAst THREE YEARS 


A review of the quantity surveying profession during the 
last three years was then presented by Mr. J. G. Osborne 
(Practice), Mr. C. T. Every (Fees), Mr. E. Norman Harris 
(Education and General Purposes) and Mr. E. R. Parrinder 
(Cost Research Panel). 

Mr. J. G. OsBorNE (Practice) said that the function of the 
Practice Sub-Committee was three-fold. Firstly, to advise 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Committee on matters relating to the 
practice of quantity surveying. Secondly, to report confi- 
dentially, on matters of professional practice in relation to the 
code of conduct under Bye-law 21 as it related to quantity 
surveyors: such matters being then dealt with by the 
Professional Practice Committee and/or the Disciplinary 
Committee in the normal way. And thirdly, to report on all 
applications for enrolment as students, admission to the 
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examinations, or election to membership by quantity 
surveyors and to advise the Elections and Examinations 
Committee. These functions entailed much detailed consider- 
ation and the Sub-Committee usually had a long agenda 
necessitating some 12 meetings in each year. 


Mr. Osborne then made a brief survey of the important 
matters which had been considered by the Sub-Committee 
during the past two and a half years. 


Mr. C. T. Every (Fees) said that at the time of the last 
triennial conference the negotiations with the local authorities 
was almost completed and finally the new housing and flats 
scales were agreed and came into operation on Ist December, 
1959. This brought to fruition the negotiations that had been 
carried through by Mr. E. W. Leaning. 

Members were advised at the last triennial conference that 
it was the intention of the QS Committee to review the opera- 
tion of the Scale of Professional Charges for Quantity 
Surveyors and to revise it in the light of modern requirements. 
Careful consideration of points raised by members, the 
sifting of the evidence resulting from detailed questionnaires 
that had been sent out, and hours of committee work resulted 
in the new Scale which every chartered quantity surveyor in 
England and Wales had received together with a memorandum 
issued by the QS Committee as an introduction to the new 
scale. This memorandum explained the reasoning behind 
the revisions. Not everyone would agree with the new 
scale but the Committee had tried to produce a workable 
scale which, under present day conditions, gave a fair and 
reasonable remuneration to the quantity surveyor and— 
what was equally important—was fair and reasonable to 
the client. 

Mr. Every then spoke of the iniquities and complications 
which arose from the multiplicity of fees scales. At present 
there were nearly 50 different scales in the published index of 
quantity surveying fees. It was the intention of the QS Com- 
mittee to persuade central government and other employing 
authorities to adopt the scale so far as they were able. It 
was necessary for every chartered quantity surveyor to 
enforce this new scale : undercutting by the scale by members 
would inevitably undermine the position of the Quantity 
Surveyors Committee in what were difficult and extended 
negotiations 
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Mr. E. NorMAN Harris (Education and General Purposes) 
said that the Review of Educational Policy had occupied the 
majority of the time of the Committee during the past three 
years. The first examinations on the new syllabus were 
likely to be set in 1964. The principle of a two-tier examina- 
tion structure had been re-affirmed—an Intermediate Examina- 
tion and a two-part Final. The Intermediate was to be taken 
after two years, the Final Part I after four years and the Final 
Part II after five years. The Intermediate and Final Part I 
were to be the academic sections of the examinations, the 
whole of which might be taken from full-time school courses ; 
the Final Part II was to be taken after practical training and 
was largely a test of quantity surveying techniques and 
elementary professional practice. 

The new approach to the examination system of testing 
candidates’ ability to think rather than to testing their 
memories could not be implemented by the syllabus so much 
as by the examiners and therefore much thought had been 
given to instructions and guidance for the examiners which 
would be incorporated in the syllabus. 

The Committee had recognised that there would be an 
accelerating change towards full-time academic training in 
the immediate future. Government policy was to this end 
and was bound to affect all walks of life. Practical training 
also needed to be adjusted to allow for the changes in 
academic education. The Committee was fully aware of the 
vital role which practical training played and had prepared 
a memorandum to encourage employers to give their students 
the wide experience and training necessary to equip them to 
become chartered surveyors. Full-time courses for all 
academic training would provide a new problem on practical 
training and further study would shortly be undertaken to 
decide how best practical training could be completed in the 
two short years after completion of full-time courses. 

A Working Party had been set up to prepare a syllabus 
suitable for a diploma of technology in quantity surveying. 
This was a matter of utmost importance. 


Mr. E. R. PARRINDER (Cost Research Panel) said that the 
Cost Research Panel was formed by the Council in May, 
1956, and its first major task was to accept on behalf of the 
Institution the challenge of the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government to investigate the cost relationships of flats and 
houses. This work was completed and a report made to the 
Minister just before the last triennial conference. Since 
then, three more of the important background papers to the 
report had been published in The Chartered Surveyor. These 
were: “The Cost and Design of Two-Storey Housing,” 
“The Cost and Design of Low Flats ” and “‘ The Cost and 
Design of High Flats.” 

With the completion of this initial task the Panel was able 
to go on to the next stage and to consider how best to imple- 
ment the terms of reference which had been given to it by 
the Council. 

To enable the Panel to tackle more than one problem at 
once it was enlarged from its original membership of four to 
its present total of 16. It’s work was divided among three 
Working Parties who met at least once a month. The 
Panel itself met quarterly. 

The first Working Party on Design Cost Research was 
asked to stimulate cost research in the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Sections of the Branches. An investigation was sent to all 
the Branches in April, 1959, asking each to undertake research 
into the design cost relationships of a particular part of a 
building. Sixteen Branches (including the JOQS Committee) 
agreed to participate in the programme. Several of the 
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Branches had helpful visits from members of the Panel or of 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Committee and a meeting of Branch 
Representatives was held at the Institution in June, 1960. 

These Branch projects were carried out in a spirit of true 
altruism—outside office hours—and thus they tended to take 
time to produce results. It was encouraging therefore, that 
25 per cent of the projects had already been completed and 
that one, a cost comparison of alternative roofs for local 
authority type flats had been published in The Chartered 
Surveyor, The results of the research projects of other 
Branches would be published in due course. 


The Design Cost Working Party was also continuing the 
Panel’s studies into building costs. Current work includes 
the preparation of indices of building costs by trades for 
steel-framed and concrete-framed office blocks which had 
been compiled as the first stage of a proposed extensive study 
of the economics of office building. 

The second Working Party was studying the present and 
potential uses of the bill of quantities. A questionnaire was 
prepared and sent to a cross-section of architects, builders 
and quantity surveyors. The authors of some of the most 
interesting suggestions put forward have been interviewed by 
the Working Party who would very shortly be drafting their 
report. 

The third Working Party was studying the cost of agri- 
cultural buildings. This was a difficult field and help of the 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee of the Council was 
being sought. 

Four post-qualification courses in cost research and cost 
planning sponsored by the Panel in conjunction with the 
Brixton School of Building were held in November, 1959, and 
April, 1961, and over 120 members attended. The Panel 
had also held discussions with the College of Estate Manage- 
ment concerning a postal course on Cost Planning and 
Building Economics. 

nother encouraging aspect of the work of the Cost 
Research Panel had been a wide extension of its liaison with 
other bodies interested in building cost research. 

Perhaps the most important and urgent aspect of the work 
of the Cost Research Panel was the implementation of Item 1 
of the Terms of Reference of the Panel, namely “ to keep 
under review the source of cost information available to the 
industry and to consider the desirability of creating a focal 
point for the collection of information.” The report of 
a Working Party which carefully considered this problem 
was strongly in favour of a cost information service. 

The Panel was actively continuing to follow up this report 
and early in 1961 issued questionnaires to a random sample 
of 220 firms designed to test their reaction to the sort of 
service which the Panel envisages. The replies to the survey 
were now being considered. 

In a review in “ The Builder ” on the report to the Council 
of the Cost Research Panel it was stated: ‘In a short 
period a very considerable effort had been made and much 
important work done. .. . Ifthe results of the first five years 
of its work are a guide the Cost Research Panel will continue 
to be a highly important centre of building cost research 
which deserves the encouragement and assistance of the 
whole industry.” The Panel did not regard these compli- 
ments with complacency and it certainly did not intend to 
rest on its laurels. It realised that it had the opportunity 
with the assistance of the general membership, to continue 
to play a part in the all-important task of improving the 
general efficiency of the profession. 
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THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cyril Sweett) said that his task was to 
put into perspective the remarks which had. been made by 
the four Chairmen and he would endeavour to complete the 
canvas by filling in the background to what they had said. 

The previous speakers had dealt with the principle activities 
with which the sub-committees were concerned; these 
activities were carried out against a background of consider- 
able complexity covering the whole field of building. 

Mr. Osborne’s Committee was concerned primarily with 
the practice of quantity surveying and Mr. Harris’ Committee 
with Education both pre- and post-qualification. Mr. Stewart 
was concerned with the standard of entry into the profession 
and Mr. Every’s Committee that we should receive remunera- 
tion which was fair both to the quantity surveyor and to the 
client for the services which we were expected to provide. 
Mr. Parrinder and the Cost Research Panel have concen- 
trated largely on the encouragement of Branch activity. For 
this reason the work of one Committee could not be divorced 
from that of another and the necessary co-ordination was the 
function of the QS Committee as a whole. 

The work of the QS Committee was helped enormously by 
the opinions expressed by members at conferences and at 
Branch meetings attended by Officers of the Committee. It 
was essential that the Committee had a general knowledge of 
how the profession as a whole was thinking. It was for this 
reason essential that the Committee in conducting its affairs 
should have regard not only to internal relationships within 
the profession but also to the relationships of our profession 
to architecture, engineering, the building industry and the 
public at large. Regard should also be had to the interests 
of the other sections of the RICS. 

Since the war the status of the chartered quantity surveyor 
had been raised to a high level. This had, as one might 
expect, created its own problems. Some architects were 
concerned that the quantity surveyor in the exercise of his 
duties in controlling cost can become too important and 
threatened their security. Some contractors thought of the 
quantity surveyor as someone who by his actions would 
reduce their profits. The QS Committee had been at great 
pains in trying to get the whole picture into the right 
perspective by promoting liaison in every possible way with 
other members of the building team. 

The official policy of the National Joint Committee of 
Architects, Quantity Surveyors and Builders so far as the 
placing of contracts was concerned was that described in two 
publications by that body : ‘* Plan Before You Build” and 
** Code of Tendering Procedure.” 

A powerful and local group of contractors however, 
maintained in press articles, correspondence and at public 
meetings that the process described by these documents was 
too slow for present-day conditions where speed was essential. 
There was, however, optimum speed for every building 
operation and to increase that speed using conventional 
methods would generally cost more in labour and would 
result, therefore, in the uneconomic use of available labour 
and the reduction overall in total output by the industry. 

Industrialisation was, however, having a profound effect 
on technical and construction methods and therefore on 
architecture ; to increase speed by using unconventional 
methods would generally cost more but may result in a more 
economic use of building labour, thereby increasing the total 
output by industry which, subject to the general economics 
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and balance of payments position of the country, might well 
be in the national interest. 


It was a function of the professions, including chartered 
quantity surveyors to look at this problem objectively and to 
advise impartially on the implications and cost (including 
maintenance and running costs) of new forms of construction 
and of unconventional contract procedures, as well as looking 
objectively at the procedures which they adopted in their 
own Offices. 

The chartered quantity surveyor had a major contribution 
to make to the efficiency of the building team, particularly 
in the field of cost advice, cost planning and cost control. 
Whatever the problem might be, it was in the building owners 
and the national interest that independent professional 
advisers, architects, engineers and surveyors should, in all 
cases, be retained by employers who did not employ their 
own professional staff, as only in that way would they be 
really sure that they were getting the best building for their 
purposes at the right price and above all that they were getting 
good architecture. 

There could be no doubt that we should be called upon 
to an increasing extent to take far greater responsibility for 
early cost advice, cost planning and cost control both pre- 
and post-contract and it was essential that we were willing 
and that we prepared ourselves for post-qualification training 
or otherwise to undertake those additional responsibilities 
which clients and architects were now demanding. We must 
consider the extent to which we might safely simplify or 
modify established procedures so that they might be more 
useful to clients’ architects and to the contracting industry. 
The QS Committee was well aware of its responsibilities and 
of the urgent nature of this problem and it was concerned 
with the need to give thought to the following matters :— 


(a) to raise the standard of practical training and 
instruction in professional offices ; 

(b) to safeguard and improve standard of practice 
both professional and technical ; 

(c) to develop in association with the other parties 
to the building contract the profession of quantity 
surveying to the public advantage ; 

(d) to develop the links of communications between 
the members in the Branches and the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Committee ; 

(e) to achieve the proper high level of recognition 
by the public and by the building public and in particular 
of the worth and standing of the chartered quantity 
surveyor ; 

(f) to seek a reasonable level of the remuneration of 
the chartered quantity surveyor for the professional 
services which he rendered ; 

(g) to secure the full integration of chartered quantity 
surveyors in the work of the Institution and its Branches 
at all times ; and 

(h) to develop the technical services available to 
members of the Institution and primarily those for 
quantity surveyors. 


Building was a team job and we must at all times be willing 
in our respective spheres to provide a maximum service to 
our clients and to co-operate in every possible way with 
architects, engineers and builders in promoting in the 
national interest a greater efficiency in the building industry. 
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BUILDING 


Pre-Contract Information 


By PETER JOHNSON (Ff), Chairman of the AQUA Group 


At the last Conference of Officers of Quantity Surveyors’ 
Sections in the Branches, it was suggested that the Institution 
might publish (preferably in conjunction with the RIBA) 
a list of pre-contract information required by quantity sur- 
veyors. The preparation and agreement of such a list for 
publication as a jointly sponsored document would be a major 
undertaking, even assuming in the first instance that the 
Councils of the two bodies thought it desirable. 

It is therefore worthy of note that a most comprehensive 
list of pre-contract information has already been published 
and is now in regular use by architects and quantity surveyors 
in many part of the country. This is contained in a book 
entitled “‘ Pre-Contract Practice for Architects and Quantity 
Surveyors” with a supplement entitled “* Specification 
Notes.”* 

Whilst not officially sponsored these documents are 
essentially joint publications, having been written by a group 
comprising five members of each of the two professions, and 
being commended in forewords by the President of the RIBA 
and the Chairman of the Quantity Surveyors Committee of 
the RICS. There is probably nothing of greater importance 
in the whole process of building, as far as efficiency and 
economy are concerned, than the conveying of information, 
from the client to the architect and from the architect to the 
quantity surveyor and on to the builder. It is to this aspect 
of building that ‘‘ Pre-Contract Practice” is primarily 
devoted, concentrating in the main on those matters with 
which architects and quantity surveyors are jointly concerned. 
These start with the information required for approximate 
estimating and cost planning, each according to the accuracy 
and detail expected. 

Then comes the information required for the preparation 
of the bills of quantities, virtually the same information that 
will later be required by the builder. Here great attention 


is given to the drawings—what drawings are required and 
what each should contain, and similar attention is given to 
schedules, which, though probably the most effective means 
of conveying information, are seldom used to fullest advantage. 

Drawings and schedules convey information graphically 
and much remains that must be written. For this, “‘ Pre- 
Contract Practice” sets out a list of specification headings 
covering every matter which might be met with in normal 
building work. In the supplement “* Specification Notes ” 
each of these headings is repeated in tabular form with space 
for the architect to insert his requirements. Initially these 
notes were spiral bound but now they are also available in 
an alternative loose leaf form to enable carbon copies to 
be made. 

The book also touches upon such important matters as the 
pre-contract programme, the annotation of the bill of 
quantities, specialists’ work and tendering procedure. 

In these days when all concerned with building are called 
upon to know more and more about more and more, the 
authors of “‘ Pre-Contract Practice ” believe, and have found, 
that not the least valuable of its uses is its effectiveness as an 
aide-memoire for architect and quantity surveyor, helping 
to ensure that nothing is overlooked in the pre-contract 
stage when the foundations of the building are laid long before 
the first batch of concrete is mixed. 


* Published by Crosby Lockwood & Son Ltd. 

“ Pre-Contract Practice "—12s. 6d. 

** Specification Notes ’—Spiral Bound 3s. 9d. (plus 5d. 
postage). 6 copies—21s. ; 12 copies—40s. (both including 
postage). Loose Leaf 4s. 6d. 6 copies—15s. ; 12 copies— 
30s. (all including postage). 





Notices 


“THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR—HIS LEGAL POSITION ” 


The Brixton School of Building over the past few years has 
arranged at the Building Centre a number of lectures on the legal 
— of building work, given by Donald Keating, Ba, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

The Quantity Surveyor—His Legal Position is the next series 
of lectures to be given by Donald Keating at the Building Centre 
commencing on Tuesday, 31st October, 1961, at 6 p.m., and 
continuing each Tuesday evening for five weeks. 

The outline syllabus of the course is as follows :— 

J. Meaning of term. His employment. Authority of 
architect to engage. Remuneration—amount ; by whom 
payable. His relationship with contractor—liability, if any, 
in contract ; negligence ; fraud. 

2. Duties to employer I. Standard of skill required. 
Preparing bills of quantities and/or specification. Checking 
the tender—errors ; rectification of contract. 

3. Duties to employer II. Valuations during work. 
Variations. Right of employer to engage additional surveyor. 
Sub-contractors. Extent of authority as agent. 

4. Duties to employer III. His position under the RIBA 
form. Breach of duty and its consequences, 7 

5. Litigation. The quantity surveyor as expert witness. 
Preparation of his report. The Scott or Referee’s Schedule 
and some other important aspects of procedure. The quantity 
surveyor as arbitrator. 


Application for admission to this course should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Brixton School of Building, Ferndale Road, S.W.4, 
not later than 20th October, 1961. The fee for the course is £1. 


ELECTRICAL DAYWORK AGREEMENT 

The Electrical Daywork Agreement, dated Ist May, 1952, 
between the RICS and the National Federated Electrical 
Association is not being issued by the Institution until certain 
questions have been resolved. ‘ 

This position arises from recent action by the National 
Federated Electrical Association, which undertook to withdraw 
all their agreements with their members, admitting them to be 
contrary to the public interest as defined in the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, 1956. The Order by the Restrictive Practices Court 
covers the NFEA version of the Electrical Daywork Agreement. 
This is, of course, in similar terms to that issued by the Institution 
and legal advice is being obtained on the Institution’s position. 

In these circumstances, members are advised not to use the 
Agreement until further notice. 


COMPUTERS 


Details of the QS meeting on computers are given on page 181 
of this issue. A computer exhibition is to be held at Olympia 
from 3rd to 10th October. Two stands at this exhibition will be 
of particular interest to quantity surveyors: Computaquants 
Limited in association with Ferranti Limited (stand No. 8) and 
Elliott Brothers (London) Ltd. (stand No. 14). 
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Legal Notes 


BY H. F. BIDDER (ASSOCIATE) 


I. AGREEMENT FOR THE SALE OF LAND 
Authority of solicitor to sign memorandum 


Where two parties enter into an agreement for the sale 
of land it may be oral or written ; but it will not be enforce- 
able unless ‘‘ the agreement upon which such action is 
brought, or some memorandum or note thereof, is in writing 
and signed by the party to be charged” (Law of Property 
Act, 1925, section 40 (1)). The memorandum may not 
itself constitute the agreement ; but where it does not, it 
must not omit any material term of the agreement arrived at. 
‘Otherwise that agreement cannot be enforced. 

These principles, and also the validity of the signing of 
a memorandum or note by the solicitor to a party, were 
discussed in a recent case in the Court of Appeal (Gavaghan 
v. Edwards [1961] 2 All E.R. 477). 

A vendor, G, and a purchaser, E, agreed orally for the 
sale of G’s house. G produced a typed agreement, copied 
from an estate agent’s form, and both signed it over a 
sixpenny stamp. One clause of the agreement read : ‘“‘ Date 
fixed for completion to be agreed between the parties.” 


G then handed over the matter to his solicitors, and 
informed them that E wished them to act for him as well as 
for G. The solicitors wrote to E that they understood he 
wanted them to act for him and that they would do so. 
E did not answer this letter. 


G and E then agreed orally as to the date for completion, 
and G informed the solicitors. They wrote to E asking for 
confirmation of this date. E telephoned to them and 
confirmed it. Later E refused to proceed, and G brought 
an action in the county court claiming damages for breach of 
contract. The county court judge held that the formal 
contract alone was not a sufficient “‘ note or memorandum ” 
because of the provision as to the future fixing of the date 
for completion: but he decided that the letter from the 
solicitors to E, coupled with E’s confirmation by telephone, 
provided an additional note as to the date, satisfying the 
requirements of section 40 (1). The Court of Appeal 
confirmed the judge’s conclusion in favour of G, but found 
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it unnecessary to decide whether or not the formal contract 
was binding by itself. 

Danckwerts, L.J., in his judgment said it was a fair 
inference from the facts that E accepted that the instructions 
given to the solicitors on his behalf had been correctly given. 
When they wrote that they understood he wanted them to 
act for him, he did not write back saying this was wrong. 
The solicitors must be taken to have been instructed to act, 
in regard to the purchase, on behalf of the purchaser as well 
as the vendor. “It is hardly necessary to say that I regard 
the situation as very unsatisfactory. In many cases it may 
work out perfectly all right, but if anything whatever goes 
wrong with regard to the sale, a solicitor who is acting for 
both parties is almost certainly placed in a position where the 
interests conflict and a difficult situation is likely to arise.” 

After G and E had agreed orally as to the date for comple- 
tion, and G had informed the solicitors, the latter wrote to 
E asking for confirmation of the date, which E gave them by 
telephone. It was this letter, signed by the solicitors, that 
the county court judge had accepted as a memorandum, 
signed on behalf of E, of the term additional to the formal 
contract. This was objected to on the ground that a solicitor 
has no authority to sign a memorandum on behalf of his 
client. ‘‘It is no doubt correct that the mere fact of the 
relationship of solicitor and client being constituted in regard 
to a particular purchase does not by implication give a 
solicitor any authority to make a contract or sign a memo- 
randum. But that is not a hard and fast rule which is not 
capable of alteration. On the facts of the case, from the 
way in which the instructions are given to the solicitor, he 
may by implication be entitled to sign a memorandum which 
will bind his client. ... The striking feature in this case 
is that there was a contract which on its terms was so complete 
that it wanted no further implementation in any way except 
in regard to one single term, and that was the date for com- 
pletion. That was plainly on the evidence a term which in 
fact was agreed between the parties subsequently, and the 
only point is whether, when the solicitor by way of confirma- 
tion [of the date] wrote his letter to E, that would bind his 
client so as to complete a memorandum which would satisfy 
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section 40 of the Law of Property Act, 1925. 

“* There are cases where the conflict of interest between the 
two parties, and the position therefore of the solicitor, may 
be so difficult that he could not properly do something that 
would bind one party to the other... . Where, as in the 
present case, the parties have in fact agreed, there is nothing 
contradictory in the position of a solicitor acting for both 
parties which will prevent him creating an additional 
memorandum for the purpose of recording a final term agreed 
by the parties so as to bind either or both of his clients. The 
inference from what happened in the present case is plainly 
that the solicitor had such authority. He may not have had 
authority to make a memorandum before he wrote the letter 
[asking for confirmation of the date], but the result of the 
conversation which took place with his client E, when his 
client confirmed that the position was as stated in the letter, 
seems to me to have been to authorise the signing of a 
memorandum as a matter of confirmation, apart from any 
difficulties, if there were any, which existed before that as 
to the terms of the solicitor’s instructions and authority. In 
these circumstances the necessary memorandum for the 
purpose of satisfying section 40 of the Law of Property Act, 
1925, was completed by that letter, to which there is a signature 
of the solicitor as agent on behalf of E. On this point the 
learned county court judge reached the right conclusion, and 
that really disposes of the case. Accordingly the appeal 
should be dismissed.” 

Ormerod, L.J., and Willmer, L.J., agreed. 


II. LESSOR’S LIABILITY IN REGARD TO REPAIRS 
Definite covenant required 


When a landlord leases a building to a tenant, there is no 
implied obligation on either of them to repair. The tenant 
must use the building in a “ tenant-like manner,” and will 
be responsible for any damage caused by unreasonable use ; 
and he may perhaps be bound to keep it “‘ wind- and water- 
tight,” though it is doubtful how far this extends his liability. 
The landlord is not liable to repair the premises, unless he 
has plainly covenanted to do so. 

In the case of Ayling v. Wade ([1961] 2 W.L.R. 873) the 
Court of Appeal considered whether the words of the lease 
in question imposed this liability on the landlord. 

The lease was a sub-lease of a part of a building. The 
sub-lessor was himself tenant of the whole building under 
a lease in which he covenanted to keep the premises “ in good 
and substantial repair.” In the sub-lease he covenanted 
with the present plaintiff ‘‘ to pay the rent reserved by, and 
to observe the covenants contained in the lease under which 
the landlord [the present defendant] holds the demised 
premises, and to keep the tenant indemnified against the 
same. ...’’ The tenant covenanted “to keep the interior 
of the premises including all .. . windows... in good 
and substantial repair.” 

The “‘ demised premises ” consisted of a restaurant on the 
ground floor—a one-storey extension with a flat roof, in 
which there was a skylight. The glass in the skylight had 
become broken, and had been inefficiently repaired by the 
landlord. Rainwater poured into the restaurant, which 
compelled the tenant to close it temporarily. He brought an 
action in the county court for loss of profits, as damages for 
breach of his landlord’s covenant to observe the covenants 
contained in the head-lease. 

The county court judge held that the sum claimed was 
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a proper assessment of the tenant’s loss of profits ; but he 
also held that there was no breach of covenant, as the landlord 
had covenanted only to “ observe,” not to “ perform,” his 
covenants under the head-lease. 

Danckwerts, L.J. in his judgment said that it had apparently 
been accepted that a skylight was not a “ window” within 
the sub-tenant’s covenant to repair. He himself would have 
felt some doubt on that point. He then dealt with the 
obligation of the sub-lessor under his covenant to observe 
the covenants in the head-lease. On the face of it, this 
was a definite covenant by the sub-lessor, and was coupled 
with one to pay the head-rent. The county court judge had 
thought that it was merely a covenant of indemnity, so that 
there would be no liability on the landlord until steps were 
taken to forfeit the lease. A number of cases had been cited 
in which very similar words had been held only to amount 
to a covenant of indemnity; but those were cases of 
covenants by an assignee when a lease had been assigned. 
“‘ The difference is that in the case of assignor and assignee, 
once the assignor has assigned the premises, he is not really 
interested in the condition of the premises, or in anything else 
except the possibility of being sued by the landlord under his 
original obligation. He has no estate or interest in the 
property, and it is only the assignee who is concerned to see 
that the tenancy continues without any proceedings by the 
landlord to.determine it under the condition for re-entry. In 
the present case the situation is rather different, because the 
landlord of the undertenant is still interested in the property 
and is still a tenant. He is still liable upon the terms of the 
lease, and he is not only interested in the terms of the head- 
lease by virtue of his position remaining that of tenant, but 
he is also interested in the condition of the premises because 
he is the landlord of the undertenant. Consequently it 
seems to me that the rather narrow construction which was 
put on somewhat similar forms of words between assignee 
and assignor is not necessarily that which ought to be applied 
in an underlease of this kind. It is true that a landlord is 
not liable normally to repair the premises, and a covenant 
must be found which casts this obligation upon him. It 
seems to me that there is such a covenant in the present 
case. ... The words to pay the rent reserved must be 
an obligation cast upon the landlord to pay the rent which is 
reserved by the superior lease, and I cannot see why the words 
which follow, ‘to observe the covenants contained in the 
lease under which the landlord holds the demised premises’, 
are not also a positive obligation cast by the terms of the 
underlease upon the intermediate landlord to carry out those 
obligations, and one which is enforceable by the undertenant 
because this is definitely a covenant by the intermediate 
landlord with the undertenant.. .. It applies to a matter 
in which the undertenant is vitally interested... . We are 
faced with construing the actual words which are inserted 
by the landlord, who prepares a lease in cases of this kind, 
and they must be given their plain meaning. . . . The word 
‘observe’ is not a purely negative word. It cannot mean 
that the covenantor may simply sit by, noticing what is 
happening and doing nothing. What it means is, I think, 
‘to comply with the obligation,’ and therefore it has a 
positive, and not merely a negative, meaning. .. . Without 
that, the indemnity part of the covenant would beuseless. . . . 
The landlord in the present case had undertaken to carry 
out the obligations imposed on him by the head-lease in 
such a way as to be liable to his tenant, and those obligations 
must contain the repairing covenant, which is a full one.” 

Ormerod, L.J. and Willmer, L.J. agreed, and the appeal 
was allowed. 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


New Legislation 


THE FLOOD PREVENTION (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1961 


This Act enables the councils of counties and burghs in 
Scotland to take measures for the prevention or mitigation 
of flooding of non-agricultural land in their areas. It 
contains provisions authorising the acquisition of, and entry 
on, land in connection with the exercise of flood prevention 
powers and for the payment of compensation to persons 
whose interests are adversely affected by operations under 
the Act. 


RIVERS (PREVENTION OF POLLUTION) ACT, 1961 
DISCHARGES OF TRADE AND SEWAGE EFFLUENTS 


This Act, which makes important changes in the law relating 
to the discharge of trade and sewage effluents to rivers (the 
Rivers (Prevention of Pollution) Act, 1951), is based on the 
report of the Trade Effiluents Sub-Committee of the Minister’s 
Central Advisory Water Committee published in January, 
1960. Its principal effect is to require the river board’s 
consent for all discharges existing before the commencement 
of the 1951 Act—as it is already required under that Act for 
discharges which have begun since then. 

Section 1 (1) provides in effect that, after a date to be 
appointed by the Minister, it will be unlawful to make 
a discharge of trade or sewage effluent to a stream (except 
a discharge that has already received consent under the 1951 
Act) without making application for the river board’s consent. 
Applications must state the nature and composition of the 
effluent and the maximum temperature, the maximum daily 
quantity and the highest rate of discharge. The river board 
may attach to their consent reasonable conditions relating to 
all or any of these matters and also to the provision of 
facilities for taking samples. 

To continue a discharge after failing to make application 
by the appointed date will be an offence punishable under 
section 1 (7). Where no application is made, conditions may 
be imposed notwithstanding, under section 1 (5). Failure to 
comply with conditions will be an offence punishable under 
section 2 of the Act of 1951 (which prohibits the disposal-of 
polluting matter in streams). 

Conditions will take effect three months after they are 
imposed unless during that time the appellant exercises his 
right of appeal to the Minister (section 1 (6) and section 6) on 
the ground that the conditions are unreasonable. In that 
case they will not take effect until the appeal is withdrawn or 
determined. 

The date appointed by the Minister is to be not less than 
12 months after the commencement of the Act (section 1 (11) ). 

But applications for consent may be made and consents 
may be granted before the appointed date has been fixed (as 
soon, that is to say, as the Act becomes operative) and 
conditions attached to a consent may be enforced as soon as 
they have taken effect. 


PROTECTION AGAINST LEGAL PROCEEDINGS 


Section 2 of the Act provides certain protections which 
operate during the interim period when an application has 
been made but no consent given or appeal determined. 
Under this section, where an application is duly made before 
the appointed date, the discharger (provided that the dis- 
charge remains substantially as stated in the application) will 
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not be guilty of an offence under section 1 of the Act (for 
discharging without consent) ; or under sections 2 and 3 of 
the Act of 1951 (which control the discharge of polluting 
matter into streams) ; or under section 8 of the Salmon and 
Freshwater Fisheries Act, 1923, any bye-law under the Sea 
Fisheries Regulation Acts 1888 to 1894, or under certain 
enactments relating to discharges from gas works. 

These protections continue until an application is disposed 
of (section 2 (4) ). 

Section 4 affords the same protection for discharges to 
which consent has been given provided they comply with the 
conditions attached to it. 


THE APPOINTED DATE 

The appointed date is to be fixed with the minimum delay. 
Adequate notice will be given before the order fixing the date 
is made. It will be necessary, however, to make regulations 
under section 3 prescribing the particulars which may be 
required concerning any effluent for which application has 
been made. In preparing these regulations the Minister will 
consult a number of interested bodies (including the river 
boards themselves). 

In the meantime river boards will have an opportunity of 
making administrative preparations for dealing with the 
applications they expect to receive, of reviewing the state of 
their rivers, and considering provisionally which effluents 
constitute their chief problems and need most urgent attention 
and what requirements it would be reasonable to aim at as, 
at least, a first step in the process of improvement. 

In this connection the report of the Trade Effluents Sub- 
Committee contemplated a gradual and progressive campaign 
against river pollution, during which improvements would be 
closely related to what it was reasonable and practicable to 
require from a particular discharger in the circumstances 
obtaining at any one time. The Minister will have this in 
mind in considering appeals. 

The Act gives expression to this view in providing that 
conditions may be framed so as to have effect from a future 
date (section 1 (4) ) and may subsequently be reviewed and 
varied. Conditions must:not,’However, be varied before two 
years after their imposition, except by consent (section 5). 


Domestic DISCHARGES 

It was not seriously questioned during the progress of the 
Bill through Parliament that effluents from a house or group 
of houses discharging sewage and waste water directly to 
a ditch or stream ought to be included in the general control 
but there was some anxiety lest householders might be 
troubled with requests for information which they would 
find it difficult to supply. 

These effluents will not normally be among the most 
complex of a river board’s problems and the Minister has 
suggested that some simple form of application might be 
devised and special steps taken by the Board’s officers to 
explain the nature of their obligations to the people con- 
cerned and to assist them in supplying the details referred to 
in section 1 (3). 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE ACT OF 1951 
The Act repeals section 8 of the Act of 1951 which restricted 
the right to institute proceedings against a trade or sewage 
effluent. The future restrictions are contained in section 11 
of the new Act—river boards are required to give the offender 
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one month’s notice of their intention and other intending 
prosecutors must obtain the Attorney General’s consent. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Provision is made in section 7 (2) for the registration of 
conditions imposed under the Act. Section 7 (4) provides 
for the imposition, with the occupier’s consent, of separate 
conditions on branch pipes (where the effluent passes out by 
two or more pipes meeting at or short of an outlet). 
Section 10 deals with the taking of samples of effluents. 

Section 12 places restrictions on the disclosure of certain 
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information obtained for the purposes of this Act and the 
Act of 1951. 

Section 9 governs the application of the Act to tidal 
waters. The control which it establishes over discharges 
existing before the passing of the Act of 1951 will extend 
only to— 

(a) those tidal waters to which sections 2 to 5 of that 
Act have already been applied by Ministerial order ; and 

(6) any tidal waters to which the provisions of the 
present Act are applied by such an order in future. 





Statutory 


The Acquisition of Land (Rate of Interest after Entry) Regulations, 
1961 (SI 1961, No. 1652, 3d. net) increase from 64 per cent. to 
74 per cent per annum the rate of interest payable where entry is 
made, before payment of compensation, on land in England and 
Wales which is being purchased compulsorily. 

These Regulations revoke the Acquisition of Land (Rate of 
Interest on Entry) Regulations, 1960 which were made under 
Section 57 (2) of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. 
Following the repeal and replacement of that section by Section 32 
of the Land Compensation Act, 1961, the 1960 Regulations con- 
— force under Section 40 (5) of the Land Compensation 

ct, 1961. 

The Acquisition of Land (Rate of Interest after Entry) Regula- 
tions, 1961, are made under section 32 (1) of the 1961 Act. 

Corresponding Regulations (S.I. 1961, No. 1653) have been 
made for Scotland. 

The Calf Subsidies (England and Wales and Northern Ireland) 
Scheme, 1961 (S.I. 1961, No. 1364, 3d. net) made under the Agri- 
culture (Calf Subsidies) Act, 1952, continues provision for the 
payment of subsidies in respect of certain kinds of calves born 
within the period specified in the Scheme. The Scheme, which 
relates to calves born within the period beginning with 30th October, 
1961, and ending with 29th October, 1964, applies to England and 
Wales and Northern Ireland and makes provision for the payment 
of a subsidy in respect of any calf, except a heifer calf of the Jersey, 
Guernsey, Friesian and Ayrshire ‘breeds, \which is reasonably well- 
reared and likely to provide reasonably good quality beef. The 
amount of the subsidy is, if the calf is a heifer calf, £7 10s. Od. 
or if it is a steer calf, £9 5s. 0d. The Scheme defines the age of 
the calves to which it applies and contains provisions for the 
examination of calves in respect of which application for payment 
has been made, and for the certifying of such calves as calves of 
a description to which the Scheme applies. It also contains 
provisions about the person to whom the subsidy may be paid and 
the time and manner of application for payment. 

Except for the consequential advancing of dates, the terms of 
the Scheme are identical with those of the previous Scheme, 
namely, the Calf Subsidies (England and Wales and Northern 
Ireland) Scheme, 1958 (S.I. 1958, No. 1269), as amended by the Calf 
Subsidies (England and Wales and Northern Ireland) (Variation) 
Scheme, 1959 (S.I. 1959, No. 1171). 


Instruments 


The Live Poultry (Restrictions) Amendment Order, 1961 (S.I. 
1961, No. 1405, 2d. net), which came into operation on 
21st August, 1961, amends the Live Poultry (Restrictions) O:der, 
1957, in such a way that the consignment of day-old chicks of 
poultry to, or to the order of, any person at a railway station is 
no longer prohibited. 


The Construction (General Provisions) Regulations, 1961 (S.I. 
1961, No. 1580, 9d. net). For the protection of the persons employed, 
these Regulations impose requirements designed to promote the 
safe conduct of building operations and works of engineering 
construction. In the case of building operations these Regulations 
replace similar requirements in the Building (Safety, Health and 
Welfare) Regulations, 1948. Regulation 57 makes it an offence 
to sell or let on hire prime movers and other machines which are 
not securely fenced as required by Regulation 43. 


The Construction (Lifting Operations) Regulations, 1961 (S.I. 
1961, No. 1581, 1s. Od. net). For the protection of the persons 
employed, these Regulations impose requirements as to the con- 
struction, use and examination of lifting appliances, lifting gear 
and lifting tackle used for the purposes of building operations and 
works of engineering construction. In the case of building 
operations these Regulations replace similar requirements in the 
Building (Safety, Health and Welfare) Regulations, 1948. 


The Opencast Coal (Annual Value and Other Land) (Variation) 
Regulations, 1961 (S.I. No. 1620). These regulations, which have 
been made as a result of the recent rise in Bank Rate, increase to 
8 per cent the rate of interest prescribed by the Opencast Coal 
(Annual Value in Special Cases) Regulations, 1959, and the 
Opencast Coal (Other Land) Regulations, 1959. 


DISSOLUTION OF WAR DAMAGE COMMISSION 


The Government are to introduce legislation to dissolve 
the War Damage Commission, to provide for the transfer of 
the remaining responsibilities and the staff to the Inland 
Revenue Department, and to secure the early closure of the 
payments scheme. This was announced in a Written Answer 
in the House of Commons on 3rd August. 








“THE USE OF THE AIRBORNE PROFILE RECORDER” 


REFERENCES 
1. The Airborne Profile Recorder, T. Blachut, Photogrammetria, 
Volume XII, 1955- 56, No. 4, page 294. 
2. The Airborne Profile Recorder, J. A. Eden, Photogrammetric 
Record, Volume Il, No. 10, October, 1957, page 263. 
3. An Experiment bw ‘the use of the Airborne Profile Recorder for 


Multiplex a © . A. Eden. Paper presented at I[Xth International 
oe of i 1960. To be published in the Congress 
Archives 


4. The Use of Radar Altimetry in the mapping of a Reservoir, P. G. 
Mott. Paper presented at IXth International Congress of Photo- 
grammetry, 1960. To be published in the November issue of The 
Chartered Surveyor. 

5. The Aden Survey, 1959, W. P. Smith. The Chartered Surveyor, 
Volume 93, No. 1, July 1960, page 38. 

6. The Use of the Airborne Profile Recorder and associated equipment 
A Photogrammetric Mapping. The Chartered Surveyor, Volume 93, 

se 2, August 1960, page 88. 

. Horizon Controlied Air Photography. Lofstrém. oe — 
at xt International Congress of Photogrammetry 1960. 
published in the Congress Archives. 











NEXT MONTH 


Articles of interest in the November issue of The Chartered 
Surveyor will include :— 


“The Rating and Valuation Act, 1961,” by H. M. 
Wilks, Bsc (F). 


“ Valuation of Long Term Improvement ” by Arthur 
Noble, BSc, FLAS (F). 


‘** Australian Real Estate Today,” by R. W. McCuaig 
(pA) and J. G. Bechely-Crundall, AAI. 


“The Use of Radar Altimetry in the Mapping of 
a Reservoir,” by P. G. Mott, BA, AMICE (F). 
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Law Cases 


This section is intended only as a clue to the Reported Cases 


CourT OF APPEAL 
(Ormerod, Willmer and Danckwerts, L.JJ.) 
CRITCHLEY vy. CLIFFORD 
[8th, 9th May, and 7th July, 1961] 

Rent Restriction—Sub-tenancy—Letting—Letting to inter- 
mediate landlord outside Acts as agricultural holding let 
to farmer—Sub-tenancy of cottage on farm—Cottage 
occupied as private dwelling, not in connexion with farm 
work—Whether sub-tenant protected by Rent Restriction 
Acts—Increase of Rentand Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) 
Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. 5, c. 17), s. 12 (2) proviso (iii). 


A farm of some two hundred acres, including a cottage was 
let in 1932 to the plaintiff. The farm was subject to the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, and, by virtue of paragraph 1 
of Schedule 7, not to the Rent Restrictions Acts. In 1944 
the plaintiff sub-let the cottage, which was within the limits 
of rateable value of dwelling-houses to which the Rent 
Restrictions Acts applied. The sub-tenant was not, however, 
connected with work on the farm and accordingly the 
exemption under paragraph 1 of Schedule 7 to the Act of 1948 
would not apply in relation to the sub-letting of the cottage 
if viewed separately as a letting on its own. The plaintiff, 
the intermediate landlord, sought to recover from the 
defendant, the sub-tenant, possession of the cottage, as having 
a status outside the protection of the Rent Restrictions Acts 
by virtue of section 12 (2) proviso (iii) of the Increase of Rent 
and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, which 
admittedly excluded from those Acts the letting of the farm 
with the cottage to the plaintiff, as “‘ a house let together with 
land other than the site of the house ”’ within proviso (iii) :— 

Held: in deciding whether the sub-tenant was entitled to 
the protection of the Rent Restrictions Acts the determining 
factor was the letting of the cottage, that sub-tenancy being the 
letting to which the word “‘ let ”’ in proviso (iii) to section 12 (2) 
of the Act of 1920 referred ; that sub-tenancy was within 
the Rent Restrictions Acts, and, therefore, the sub-tenant was 
entitled to their protection. 

Prout v. Hunter ({1924] All E.R. Rep. 53) applied. 

Rudler vy. Franks ({1947] K.B. 530) and Percy G. Moore, 
Ltd. v. Stretch ({1951] 1 All E.R. 228) distinguished. 

Appeal allowed. ({1961] 3 All E.R. 288.) 





CourT OF APPEAL 
(Lord Evershed, M.R., Harman and Donovan, L.JJ.) 
LITTLEWOODS MAIL ORDER STORES, LTD. v. 
INLAND REVENUE COMMISSIONERS 
[19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd and 23rd June, 1961] 
Stamp Duty—Conveyance on sale—Lease—Whether a “‘ con- 
veyance ’°—Exchange of dissimilar legal estates—Whether 
an exchange or conveyance on sale—Stamp Act, 1891 
(54 & 55 Vict. c. 39), Sch. 1\—Finance Act, 1930 (20 & 21 
Geo. 5, c. 28), s. 42—Finance Act, 1938 (1 & 2 Geo. 6, 
c. 46), s. 50 (1) (6). 


As part of a series of transactions between freeholders as 
lessors, their lessees and a wholly owned subsidiary company 
of the lessees, which was designed to save payment of greater 
stamp duty, the lessors accepted surrender of the lease 
(eighty years’ unexpired) and granted to the lessees a new lease 
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of the same property for twenty-two years and ten days at 
a rent of £6 a year. The lessees assigned this lease to their 
subsidiary company. The subsidiary company granted an 
underlease to the lessees for twenty-two years at a rent of 
£42,450 a year, which considerably exceeded the rent formerly 
reserved by the surrendered lease. The freeholders and the 
subsidiary company then executed a deed of exchange, by 
which the freehold was transferred to the subsidiary company 
and the lease for twenty-two years and ten days with the 
benefit of the underlease was transferred to the freeholders :— 

Held : (i) the deed of exchange was not liable to ad valorem 
duty as a “conveyance or transfer on sale”’ within the meaning 
of Schedule 1 to the Stamp Act, 1891, since, whether or not 
it was an exchange within the meaning of section 54 and 
Schedule 1, it was not a sale of the freehold, sale connoting 
a sale at common law with a buyer, a seller, something sold 
and a price in money. 

(ii) the assignment was liable to ad valorem stamp duty, 
because the words “‘ previously conveyed ”’ in section 50 (1) (6) 
of the Finance Act, 1938, comprehended the grant of a lease 
and the assignment was therefore excluded by section 50 (1) (5) 
of the Finance Act, 1938, from the exemption from voluntary 
disposition duty under section 74 of the Finance (1909-10) 
Act, 1910, enacted by section 42 (1) of the Finance Act, 1930. 

Per Harman, L.J.: the principle that different statutes, 
passed at different times, should when forming a long series 
of enactments in pari materia, be construed together as 
explanatory of each other must not be pressed too far ; in 
the present case the distinction between “ lease ’’ and “‘ con- 
veyance ’’ drawn in the Stamp Act, 1891, ought not to be 
carried into the construction of the word ‘‘ conveyance ” in 
section 50 of the Finance Act, 1938 (dictum of Viscount 
Simonds in Fendoch Investment Trust Co. v. Inland Revenue 
Comrs. [1945] 2 All E.R. at p. 144, applied. 

Decision of Danckwerts, J. ({1961] 1 All E.R. 195), 
affirmed. ({1961] 3 All E.R. 258.) 





CourT OF APPEAL 
(Lord Evershed, M.R., Harman and Donovan, L.JJ.) 
FINKLE v. STRZELCZYK AND OTHERS 
(21st and 24th July, 1961] 

Rent Restriction—Possession—Sub-letting of whole of premises 
without consent of landlord—No evidence of there being 
such sub-letting at commencement of proceedings— 
Jurisdiction to make order for possession—Rent and 
Mortgage Interest Restrictions (Amendment) Act, 1933 
(23 & 24 Geo. 5 c. 22), Sch. 1, para. (d). 


The defendant was the statutory tenant of premises con- 
sisting of four rooms. Each room was equipped as a flatlet 
with a cooker and, on the evidence, it was clear that the 
defendant carried on the business of letting the rooms as 
separate dwellings as and when he could. The evidence 
did not establish, however, occupation of the whole of the 
premises by sub-tenants at one time for more than a period 
between some date in August, 1960, and 3rd September, 1960. 
On appeal from an order for possession made attheinstance 
of the landlord :— 

Held: (i) the court had power to give judgment for 
recovery of possession of premises within the Rent Restric- 
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tions Acts, on the ground of the sub-letting without consent 
of the whole premises (viz., under paragraph (d) of Schedule 1 
to the Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions (Amendment) 
Act, 1933), although the whole of the premises were not 
proved to have been sub-let when the action was begun and 
although the period when, on the evidence, it was established 
that the whole of the premises were sub-let was only of 
limited duration. 

(ii) in the circumstances it was reasonable to make an order 
for possession in the present case. 

Oak Property Co. Ltd. v. Chapman ({1947] 2 All E.R. 1) 
considered and dictum of Sir Raymond Evershed, M.R., in 
Hyde v. Pimley ({1952] 2 All E.R. at p. 104) explained. 

Appeal dismissed. ([1961] 3 All E.R. 409.) 





QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Salmon, J.) 
CLAYTON v. WOODMAN & SON (BUILDERS), LTD. 
AND OTHERS 
[19th, 20th, 21st June, and 5th July, 1961] 


Negligence—Duty to take care—Proximity of relation— 
Statements—Careless statements causing damage to 
persons or property—Statements actionable under principle 
in M’Alister (or Donoghue) v. Stevenson—ZJnstructions 
negligently issued by architect to bricklayer resulting in 
bricklayer’s personal injuries. 


The plaintiff was a bricklayer employed by builders, the 
first defendants, who had contracted with a regional hospital 
board, the second defendants, to instal a lift in their hospital. 
The third defendants were a firm of architects employed by 
the hospital board to prepare a specification and working 
drawings for the construction of the lift shaft and a motor 
room. The building contract between the builders and the 
hospital board provided for the works to be carried out in 
accordance with the architect’s directions. A stone gable 
was to be incorporated into the wall of the motor room and, 
for this purpose, a chase or groove had to be cut into the side 
of the gable. The gable wall was two feet thick and had 
a filling of rough rubble and loosely bound stones. This 
was the usual construction for similar walls and should have 
been well known to an architect. On 15th January, 1959, 
B, a qualified architect employed by the firm of architects, 
having inspected the gable, gave instructions on the site 
direct to the bricklayer to cut the chase in the gable. B knew 
that the bricklayer would carry out his instructions promptly 
on that day without shoring or strutting the gable which B 
considered was unnecessary. In fact it was unsafe and 
dangerous to cut the chase without shoring or strutting the 
gable as an architect or builder using reasonable care and 
skill should have realised, but knowledge of the danger was 
not to be expected of a bricklayer. While the bricklayer was 
cutting out a small piece of stone, after the chase had been 
cut, the gable fell inwards injuring him. In an action for 
damages for personal injuries the bricklayer alleged negligence 
and breach of statutory duty against his employers, the 
builders, negligence as against the firm of architects, and 
vicarious responsibility for that negligence against the hospital 
board : 

Held: (i) the architects were liable to the bricklayer in 
negligence for the following reasons :— 

(a) in accordance with the principle in Donoghue v 
Stevenson the architects owed a duty of care to the brick- 
layer in regard to instructions given to him owing to the 
close relation between him and them in the circumstances 
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of this case, viz., in particular, the subject-matter was one 
on which the architects were entitled to issue instructions 
to the builders by virtue of the building contract, and 
the architects, knowing that the instructions would be 
carried out promptly, chose to give them directly to the 
bricklayer who, by reason of his trade, would not have 
reason to suppose that danger would be involved in 
carrying them out. 

M’ Alister (or Donoghue) v. Stevenson ({1932] All E.R. 
Rep. 1) applied. 

(b) the duty so owed was to take reasonable care for 
the safety of the bricklayer, and, as the architects should 
have realised that the carrying out of the instructions to 
cut the chase would probably lead to serious injury to 
him, they were negligent in issuing the instructions to him. 

(c) orders and instructions carelessly issued were 
different in their nature from mere statements or repre- 
sentations carelessly made, and only such careless 
misstatements as led to financial loss, as distinct from 
damage to persons or property, were outside the 
principle of Donoghue v. Stevenson: therefore, it was 
only careless (but not fraudulent) statements leading to 
financial loss that could not be actionable in the absence 
of contractual or fiduciary relationship. 

Le Lievre v. Gould ({1893] 1 Q.B. 491) and Candler v. 
Crane, Christmas and Co. ({1951] 1 All E.R. 426) 
considered. 

(ii) the builders were liable to the bricklayer, their employee, 
in negligence and also for breach of statutory duty under 
regulation 94 (2) of the Building (Safety, Health and Welfare) 
Regulations, 1948, but the hospital board were not liable for 
the negligence of the architects who were independent 
contractors. ([{1961] 3 All E.R. 249.) 





QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Megaw, J.) 

IVEAGH (EARL) AND OTHERS vy. MINISTER OF 
HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
ANOTHER 
[22nd, 23rd and 30th June, 1961] 


Town and Country Planning—Building preservation order— 
Special architectural or historic interest—Whether archi- 
tectural or historic interest of neighbouring buildings may 
be taken into account—Whether effect of demolition and 
replacement of building subject to the order on collation 
of buildings of which it was one relevant—Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947 (10 & 11 Geo. 6, c. 51), 
s. 29 (1). 


In considering whether a particular building is of “* special 
architectural or historic interest ’’ within section 29 (1) of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, for the purposes of 
deciding whether to make a building preservation order, the 
particular building is not required to be viewed in isolation, 
but the architectural or historic interest of a number of related 
buildings, e.g., the buildings forming a terrace or square, may 
be a factor properly to be taken into account in determining 
the question as regards any one of their number. 

The effect of the destruction of particular buildings on the 
area surrounding them cannot of itself create in those 
buildings special architectural interest within the meaning of 
section 29 (1) ; but where a building derives architectural 
interest from, or contributes architectural interest to, neigh- 
bouring buildings, any adverse effect, architecturally, which 
the demolition and replacement of the building may produce 
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on the area including the neighbouring buildings is of 
evidential value in concluding whether the building itself is of 
special architectural interest, or (probably) of special historic 
interest, and is therefore a factor which can be taken into 
account in considering the question of special architectural 
or historic interest under section 29 (1). 

Observations on the need for the reasons for confirming a 
local planning authority’s order to be so stated as to indicate 
whether the Minister had considered questions of construction 
and principle involved and to show with reasonable precision 
what view he had taken thereon. ([{1961] 3 All E.R. 98.) 





CourT OF APPEAL 
(Lord Evershed, M.R., Harman and Donovan, L.JJ.) 
WEG MOTORS LTD. v. HALES AND OTHERS 
[Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th June, and 4th July, 1961] 
Landlord and Tenant—Option to extend term—Option to take 
further lease—Lease for 21 years—Option to grant 
further lease in agreement under hand—Option exercisable 
more than 21 years from date of lease—Whether valid— 
Whether covenant having “reference to the subject- 
matter of the lease ’’—Whether reversionary estate bound 
by option—Whether option running with reversion—Law 
of Property Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. 5, c. 20), ss. 142, 
149 (3). 


By a mortgage dated 8th July, 1937, and registered in the 
charges register on 10th July, 1937, the G company, the legal 
owner of premises with a registered title, charged them by 
way of legal mortgage to the S company, the deed providing 
that the statutory powers of leasing and accepting surrenders 
of leases should not, save in the case of leases for terms up 
to 21 years, be exercisable by the borrowers without the 
written consent of the lenders. By a lease dated 26th July, 
1938, the G company granted a lease of the premises to the 
W company for a term of 21 years from 25th December, 1938, 
determinable by the lessee at the end of seven or 14 years 
at a rent of £1,500 per annum. By an agreement made 
between the same parties, defined to include their successors 
in title, and also dated 26th July, 1938, but signed before the 
execution of the lease, it was agreed that in consideration of 
the W company taking the lease of even date but “* executed 
after these presents ’” the.company should have the option, 
exercisable at any time before 25th December, 1959, of taking 
a further lease for a term of 21 years at the same rent. The 
further lease was to commence from the date of the exercise 
of the option, when the G company would accept surrender 
of the “‘ unexpired residue (if any)” of the old lease. The 
option was registered on 5th January, 1939. 

On 15th October, 1941, the H company was registered as 
proprietor of the freehold and by a transfer dated 11th 
February, 1947, and registered on 21st February, 1947, it 
transferred the premises to the trustees of the R company, 
subject to the option. By a lease dated 11th February, 1947, 
and also registered on 21st February, 1947, the trustees of 
the R company demised the premises to the H company for 
a term of 150 years at a yearly rent of £5,000 subject to the 
option. By a deed of substituted security of even date the 
H company demised the premises to the S company for a term 
of 150 years less 10 days subject to the right of redemption 
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on payment of the principal and interest owing under the 
mortgage of 8th July, 1937, and the S company surrendered 
the freehold title to the trustees of the R company, “ the 
reversioners,”’ to the intent that the mortgage term should 
cease and merge in the reversion, but subject to the lease of 
11th February, 1947. On 21st February, 1947, the entry of 
the mortgage in the charges register was cancelled and the 
H company was registered as proprietor of the leasehold. 

By a notice dated 30th April, 1959, the W company gave 
notice to the H company, the R company and the S company 
exercising the option contained in the agreement of 26th July, 
1938. The H company refused to renew the lease, the R 
company stated that it was not in a position to grant a 
renewal but that it was a matter for the H company, and the 
S company stated that its consent would not be required for 
the grant of any lease for a period of up to 21 years. The 
deed of substituted security was discharged on 2nd September, 
1959. The G company had ceased to exist at least 15 years 
previously. 

In an action by the W company against the trustees of the 
R company, the H company and the D company (to whom 
the H company had by a registered transfer dated 10th July, 
1959, transferred its leasehold interest), for specific per- 
formance of the agreement containing the option for the grant 
of a further lease :— 

Held : (1) that the option agreement could not be void as 
as a contract of the type comprehended by section 149 (3) of 
the Law of Property Act, 1925, because it could not create 
a term at all until it was exercised and it might never be 
exercised. 

Per Donovan, L.J. The language of section 149 (3) 
postulates a term which will inevitably, not merely possibly, 
begin outside the 21-year period. 

(2) That the agreement and the option were in reality 
a single transaction and, on the true construction of those 
instruments, the benefit of the option agreement was an 
incident of the demise, and did not come into force and was 
only exercisable so long as the relationship of lessor and 
lessee existed between the parties or their assigns. 

(3) That the obligation under the agreement was, as a 
covenant to renew a lease, within the long-established im- 
munity enjoyed by such covenants from the rule against 
remoteness of vesting. It was immaterial whether or not that 
exempted class had now to be limited to covenants which 
would run with the land under section 142 of the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, because the present covenant satisfied 
the requirements of that section, although it was in an 
independent document not under seal 

Observations of Farwell, J. in Muller v. Trafford [1901] 
1 Ch. 54, 61, and of Romer, L.J. in Woodall v. Clifton [1905] 
2 Ch. 257, 279 ; 21 T.L.R. 581, C.A. considered. 

(4) That the charge by way of legal mortgage had not 
abrogated the lessor’s power to bind the reversionary estate 
at the material time, for a charge by way of legal mortgage 
had no term, and in any event the mortgage had been paid off 
in September, 1959. 

Accordingly, the option agreement was binding on the R 
company and the plaintiffs were entitled to a decree of 
specific performance against them. 

Decision of Danckwerts, J. [1960] 3 W.L.R. 964 ; [1960] 
3 All E.R. 762 affirmed. ([{1961] 3 W.L.R. 558.) 








The Editor welcomes articles, letters and other 
contributions for publication in The Chartered Surveyor. 
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SPEC. AND SPAN 

Following the September Ordinary General Meeting on the 
subject of “‘ New Roads for London ” the spotlight will be 
turned on 19th October to contemporary housing. There 
will be few members who are not concerned with the problem 
of buying, selling or just looking at new houses and will 
therefore welcome the opportunity of hearing Mr. Eric 
Lyons, OBE, FRIBA, discuss ‘“ Speculative Building and the 
Architect.”’> Mr. Lyons is well known as the consultant 
architect to Span Developments Limited who have set the 
trend in modern house design in recent years. For those who 
believe that a house is “a machine for living in” (Le 
Corbusier) or alternatively “‘a box with a watertight lid” 
(Tom Baron) this meeting is as up-to-the-minute as solar 
heating or panoramic planning. 

We are privileged to have the President at the meeting and 
he will take the chair at 6.15 p.m. Tea will be available 
from 5.30. 


ANNUAL DINNER 1961 


Once again the Junior Organisation is to hold its Annual 
Dinner in one of the Livery Company Halls of the City of 
London. This year the Dinner is being held at Fishmongers’ 
Hall, London Bridge, E.C.4 on Thursday, 10th November, 
at 6.30 p.m. for 7.00 p.m. 

The President, Mr. Eric Strathon, will propose the toast 
of the Junior Organisation and the Principal Guest will be 
the Rt. Rev. Mervyn Stockwood, Bishop of Southwark. 

Dr. Stockwood (picture 
inset) became Bishop of 
Southwark in 1959 having 
spent the earlier part of his 
career in the Church en- 
tirely in Bristol and Cam- 
bridge. Distinguished both 
as preacher and writer—he 
recently contributed an in- 
teresting weekly series of 
articles in the Evening 
Standard—his speech should 
be the highlight of the 
occasion. Peter Poole, the Chairman of the JO, will preside 
over the company although he has confided to our reporter 
that he had to throw away the first draft of his speech when he 
heard a Bishop was coming! As the Honorary Secretary says: 
“With tickets still priced at 50s. each and dress black or 
white tie make your application to me as early as possible— 
especially as the Fishmongers’ Hall will be an added attraction 
with the celebrated pictures of The Queen and Prince Philip 
by Annigoni.” 








FOCUS ON THE BRANCHES 


This is the time of year when Committee members wait 
anxiously to see if the best laid plans of “mice and men”— 
or rather sub-committees and honorary secretaries—will 
produce the lively meetings and large attendances that have 
been forecast. To find out the highlights of the recent 
summer months and the arrangements planned for this 
coming Session we have sent our reporters far and wide to 
gather the latest news from the Branches. 


On professional topics we found a marked tendency towards 
inspecting sewage works and breweries with, in one case, 
a talk by a police surgeon entitled ‘“‘ drunk in charge ”—cause 
and effect no doubt. On the social side car treasure hunts 
and barbecues top the bill in the close season, while the annual 
dinner dance is as popular as ever in the winter. Members 
may be relieved to hear however that there is as yet no sign 
of impoverished branches resorting to Bingo although talks 
on banking and stockbroking may have been arranged to 
encourage the attendance of junior speculators! 


In Northumberland and Durham, where Pot Pie Suppers 
are a “speciality of the Branch,” a mock tribunal will be 
held at which it is hoped to bring together several pro- 
fessional bodies, including the Law Society and the local 
branch of the Auctioneers. Notts. Lincs. and Derby report 
“For the first time, the Branch this session has a Mining 
Division Chairman, Charles Whyte—an authority on both 
subsidence and licensing hours. He and his Committee have 
arranged meetings on such varied subjects as public speaking 
and giving evidence, the history of Nottingham and The 
Trent River Board. The Summer Meeting was a tour of 
the locomotive works of British Railways at Derby. At the 
supper afterwards the subject for discussion was ‘ Pay in the 
Profession ’ with a comparative reference to Dr. Beeching.” 


The Warwickshire, Worcestershire and South Staffordshire 
Branch are really getting down to earth—they’ve arranged 
avisittoacoalmine. They have also planned a programme in 
which talks on non-professional subjects ranging from 
sherry to sailing are interspersed with a lecture on “ The 
Bull Ring Centre” and a meeting at which the subject will 
be the planning and building of hospitals. In Salop, 
Hereford and Mid-Wales a mock building arbitration is 
being arranged with the Quantity Surveyors Section. 
Members are also hoping to see a £750 model illustrating 
the proposals of Messrs. John Laing & Co. for the re- 
development of the Smithfield at Shrewsbury when a repre- 
sentative of the company gives a talk on the project. Eighty 
new houses are to be built, as well as an hotel, a parking area, 
an eight-storey block of offices and a bridge connecting with 
the present shopping area. 
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Drama in Kent 


Kent Juniors are organising a joint meeting with the Kent 
Auctioneers which will take the form of a practice planning 
appeal. Advance publicity reads : ‘‘ Spectators will be able 
to appreciate the full drama of the occasion, they will be able 
to see the red flush on the face of the appellant, the angry 
snarl of the opposing counsel, the cynical I-think-I’ll-take-my- 
holidays-in-the-Dolomites-this-year look of the Inspector, 
the wriggling discomfort of the local authority witnesses— 
all will be faithfully portrayed. Chaps will leap up from the 
body of the hall and babble about the green fields and the 
noise, the effect on the children and how dreadful it will all 
be and sit down again looking righteous and ‘there I’ve 
had my say. They can’t push me about ’.” 

One of the highlights of the programme of the Lancs., 
Cheshire and Isle of Man 
Branch is a talk on the new 
Liverpool Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, illustrated here. 
The talk is to be given by 
the award-winning archi- 
tect, Frederick Gibberd, 
CBE, FRIBA, MTPI, FILA. Two 
full day practical surveying 
courses have been arranged 
by the Branch for students 
and a residential course has again been arranged at Burton 
Manor. This year it is on 13th-15th October and the subject 
is “ Britain 1970.” 





Far and Wide 


Few Branches are content with “* stay at home ” meetings. 
In Middlesex, the Chairman Ted Outen is an ardent 
enthusiast for outdoor visits of professional interest. Due 
to his efforts the Branch last Session visited the Vickers 
Millbank Development, journeyed underground in the sewers 
of Middlesex and visited brick, concrete and marble works. 
Similar visits are planned for this Session including a paint 
works, a new hotel building and possibly more sewers ! 
Gloucester, Somerset and North Wiltshire report that they 
are planning a picnic at Longponds followed by a tour of 
some unusual forestry plantations. ‘* Talking of ponds and 
trees brings to mind coal and Rex Ladd, our only Mining 
Surveyor from Radstock. They are rare birds, these men 
of minerals and Rex, with his charm and humour, has 
almost convinced us that central heating by solid fuel is 
a ‘must’ to brave this Winter.” Rural Essex Juniors held 
their 1960 Summer Meeting at their local space-age wonder— 
the power station at Bradwell. Another highlight of the 
last Session included a lecture with Emmett-style drawings of 
traction engines, and some members remember still a meal 
by candle light, served by a dusky, Latin-style waitress from 
distant Hackney. A good attendance was obtained at their 
Summer Meeting at the Ford Motor Company works 
despite torrential rain and a marked lack ofsamples! The 
South Wales Branch is again planning to visit London and 
see the new Shell Building, London Airport, the RICS 
and a theatre. Leicester, Northants and Rutland also intend 
visiting London Airport to see the new terminal buildings 
and various construction works that are taking place. The 
Yorkshire Branch is going further afield and planning to send 
out another expedition abroad, probably to Brussels and the 
Hague : they say they’re going to study contemporary road 
design and layout. All Devon members will be advised to 
obtain passports for a practical structural survey in the depths 
of Cornwall to be organised by the men of Devon and Cornwall. 
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Sussex began the Session with a treasure hunt, the pleasures 
of which are indicated by the title Yo-Ho-Ho. Next on the 
programme is a meeting in which it is hoped the intricacies 
of compensation will drive the members ‘ around the bend ’ 
to the local hostelry. The Chairman and Committee of 
Berks., Bucks. and Oxon. are arranging a visit to a brewery 
(numbers limited) and a practical structural survey test, 
providing an eminent senior member willing to risk his 
reputation can be found to adjudicate. They also have 
happy memories of the JO on a sunny summer evening when 
they went really gay; about 130 members and friends 
gathered at Hampton Court and went “cruising down the 
river ” to the music of a jazz band. Our reporter in Surrey 
tells us that “‘ Summer in Surrey passed by with a win in the 
Cricket match against the Junior Auctioneers’ Branch, an 
excellently supported Motor Treasure Hunt and an enter- 
taining evening on a converted canal barge on the River Wey. 
The weather was kind and apart from the boat running aground 
a couple of times and one late arrival having to walk along the 
towpath for a mile or so, everything went smoothly. Autumn 
will be noted for a weekly course of seven evening lectures at 
Brixton School of Building on ‘Compulsory Purchase ’.”’ 

To complete our report we hear from Beds. and Herts. that 
Mr. Brown will again be describing the appointments and 
disappointments of professional life, and for the AGM 
the members join the JO Chairman and Honorary Secretary 
at that favourite rendezvous of surveyors the local sewage 
works. As our reporter says: “* in fact they look like all being 
in it together !” 


* * * * * 
Finally a word from Peter Poole: ‘‘ These Branch 
activities all sound excellent but their success is in the hands 
of Junior Members. The Committee can do all the prepara- 
tory work but they need the active support of the members 
to make this effort worth while. You only get out of this 
what you put into it!” 


Christmas is Coming 





She: I hear the JO are producing their own CHRISTMAS 
Carp this year... . 

He: And only 6s. a dozen with envelopes post free. 

She : The design is in two colours and we are in it—just 
like this. 

He: Good gracious. 

She: All profit to the Benevolent Fund... . 

He: And Mr. Poole says please give the venture your 
full support for this worthy cause. 

Both: Closing date: 8th December, but please order 
Now from Honorary Secretary, 12 Great George Street. 
Order forms will be sent to all members with copy of design 
and cost of imprinting address. 
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THE SURVEYOR AND THE COMMON MARKET 


** Parlez-vous Francais ? ’’ 
By J. St. C. MorGan, (PA) 


It is probably reasonable to assume that many surveyors 
are still very much in the dark as to what exactly are the 
implications of Britain’s possible entry into the Common 
Market. Basically the creation of a Common Market in 
Europe involves the gradual elimination of tariffs, quotas and 
other obstacles to trade between member countries. The 
Treaty of Rome in 1957 brought together France, West 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg and 
established the “‘ European Economic Community ”’ or “* The 
Six.” Progress so far by the Six to achieve the objects of 
the Rome Treaty have exceeded all expectations, internal 
tariffs have been reduced by 30 per cent and by 1966 all 
tariffs should be eliminated. Quotas are now on average 
about 1} times their 1957 levels, with quotas on industrial 
products having already been abolished, and for other goods 
1970 is the target. 

The total population of the Six is 169 million, just below 
that of the United States, its working population however 
being slightly larger. It is the biggest importer of raw 
materials and the biggest exporter of manufactured goods. 

Britain’s entry therefore into this market of 220 million, 
the Six plus Britain and possibly others, must in the long run 
be advantageous and should make our industries more 
competitive and efficient, with specialisation on the right lines 
of production, scrapping of uneconomic activities, and ready 
adjustment to the changing pattern of demand, much of 
which is lacking in our present economy. This is qualified 
however by the essential requirement that wage costs are 
kept at a reasonable level and the recent attempt of the 
Government to implement this had has a mixed reception. 


Prospects for the Profession 

Where does the surveyor stand in all this? 

If industry is to be competitive in the Common Market it 
must in many cases establish itself in Europe having regard 
to such factors as availability of labour, access to raw 
materials and markets, different production costs and so on. 
Administrative premises will be required, factories, ware- 
houses, housing for key workers. In addition the large 
multiple shopping concerns who are fully represented in the 
U.K. may well expand into the Continent. The same demand 
will apply in reverse from the Six. The potential therefore, 
for the surveyor is an attractive one, although not without 
problems. An appreciation of land values will be required 
but not necessarily geared to UK levels where land is in short 
supply and where we are bedevilled by planning restrictions. 
In addition the surveyor will have to acquire a knowledge of 
European property law and custom which is probably not so 
definite as in this country, besides a knowledge of bye-law 
and building requirements. Above all he will want a good 
understanding of the language to facilitate speedy negotia- 
tions. Firms who are prepared to offer a specialist service 
in this field, are bound to succeed and find the rewards well 
worthwhile. It will be no good however, dabbling in it just 
for prestige value as this will do the profession no good and 
will harm the country’s effort to make the Common Market 
venture a success. 

We are already informed by the National Press that the 
Cotton-Clore combine have sent a team of experts to the 
Continent to explore the possibilities, and they are usually 
one step ahead of most in the property field. We have, of 
course, the recent restrictions against investment in the non- 
sterling area and this already looks like frustrating ICI’s 
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£100 million capital investment plan at Rotterdam. It may 
well be inferred from this latest Government policy that 
Britain’s membership of the Common Market will make 
investment on the Continent unnecessary. Industrialists 
however, think otherwise, and it is up to the surveyor to 
anticipate the future and be ready when the rush comes. 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT WORE A FROCK COAT 

How does it feel to retire from the Institution after 42 years 
service ? We recently interviewed Mr. Alan G. Hancock, 
Assistant Secretary, shortly before he left 12, Great George 
Street and asked him how the organisation of 1919 compared 
with that of to-day. 

Mr. Hancock described how he had taken a post at the 
Institution through Pitmans where he had learnt shorthand 
typing before the First War. ‘‘I had been through twenty- 
two jobs after demobilisation from the Queen’s Westminster 
Rifles and started here as an Exam. Clerk in the Examination 
Department, as it was called. I soon found out the depart- 
ment consisted of one person—me !”’ 

In 1919 the Institution staff were 12 in number: The 
Secretary Mr. Goddard, seven in the office, two in the 
Library, a housekeeper and the Hall Porter. The latter, 
ex-R.S.M. Bird, who retired in 1946, at that time used to sit 
in an alcove where the JO notice board is now fixed. ‘‘ Then 
there was the delightful telephonist we had called Violet 
who always drenched herself with Californian Poppy.” To 
outside callers it was always : “* Surveyahs Institewtion ” but 
to the staff : “* ‘Ancock your call !” 

The working conditions were very different then for 
the staff who were not allowed to use the front staircase or 
smoke in the building. One week’s holiday was the order, 
with long hours and most letters writteninlonghand. “ Still, 
life was much more spacious, people didn’t dash around so 
much and somehow the staff seemed to stay much longer ! ” 

In those days the President was a mysterious figure who 
would invariably enter the building in a frock coat. He 
would wear morning dress for Council Meetings and, when 
taking the chair at Ordinary General Meetings, white tie and 
tails. He then disappeared until the day of the next meeting. 
“* It was an achievement if one could even get a quick sight of 
him from the length of the entrance hall. His name we 
always knew but his features I seldom sawin those early years.” 

One of his earliest “‘ extra ” duties was the task of gathering 
information for the Roll of Honour after the First World War. 
This took some years to complete and it is interesting to learn 
that the same lady inscribed the names on the Roll of Honour 
after both World Wars. 


Benevolent Fund 

Mr. Hancock is probably best known for the many years 
he has worked for the Benevolent Fund. This has given 
Mr. Hancock a great deal of pleasure as he has come to know 
many families and to watch their children grow up. It is 
easy to see why he considers this to be “ the only job in the 
Institution worth talking about,” although nowadays it is 
not simply a matter of dealing with the financial hardship of 
members or their dependants. “I find I have to know about 
taxes, repairs, problems of tenancies, National Assistance, 
National Health and Education. I suppose it is all a sign 
of the times!” 

Whatever the reason, it is good to hear that Mr. Hancock 
in his retirement will continue as Benevolent Fund Secretary 
to grapple with some of these problems. It must be a worth- 
while job to soldier on after 42 years ! 
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THE WAY TO CUT BUILDING COSTS ? 


By RAY BUDD, arics 


Looking for a house is, I expect, no new experience for 
most people, but it is only recently that I fully appreciated 
how complex this problem is. The principal difficulty, in 
my case, was always the purchase price which was often 
fantastic even for relatively old property. 


The price of any house comprises two main factors, i.e., 
land and building costs. The question of land values is, 
these days, a quasi-political topic, but with building costs 
it is a different matter. It seems to me that house prices 
could be substantially reduced if the building erection time 
and costs could be planned on a national scale. 


Housing falls into two main categories—private and 
public—and in the sphere of public development, i.e., local 
authority and New Town projects, I believe that considerable 
reductions could be achieved by a Consortium using the 
prefabrication and bulk buying techniques adopted by 
““CLASP.” There would seem to be no reason why the 
system could not also be introduced into the field of private 
development. 


Surprising Reductions in Costs 

I expect a number of people know of “‘CLASP” (the 
Consortium of Local Authorities Special Programme) and 
its successor ““ SCOLA ” (the Second Consortium of Local 
Authorities), but for those who are not familiar with these 
organisations the Ministry of Education’s Building Bulletin 
No. 19, “‘ The Story of CLASP” (H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 5s.) will be of interest. The bulletin tells how a number 
of local authorities and the Ministry of Education achieved 
quite surprising reductions in the cost of building—primarily 
schools—by adopting a system of prefabrication and bulk 
ordering as the following figures show :— 


Nottingham CC pilot CLASP programme 
programme 1957-58 1960-61 

76s. 2d. plus 66s. Od. 
4% increased costs 


Concrete cladding units—each 


Upper floor coverings per yard 
super ... ob bee = 
Internal flush doors per square 
foot ... aS _ ons 7s. Sd. 5s. 11d. 
Steel frame per square foot of 
building a ae ons 8s. 43d. 


45s. 9d. 38s. 2d. 


Ts. 113d. 


The advantages of this system are not confined to savings 
in material costs, since due to prefabrication the erection 
times have been reduced and this with a smaller labour force 
employing fewer craftsmen than normal on traditional con- 
struction of the same value. 


Prefabrication in housing is not very new ; there are still 
** prefab ” relics from World War II and even some dating 
from World War I although few building contractors have 
entered this field. But so far, to my knowledge, no organisa- 
tion has been created which has designed prefabricated 
housing components capable of being assembled in an 
infinite variety of ways to present a practical and aesthetic 
solution to the housing problem. There can be no doubt 
that, even now, some 15 years after the 1939-45 war, the 
need for low-cost housing of good design is an unresolved 
problem in this country. A solution to this problem may 
be found in a consortium employing prefabrication and bulk 
buying techniques. 
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LETTER FROM HONG KONG 


For one day in May during a typhoon, the building 
industry was halted. As soon as the sky cleared the chatter 
of pneumatic drills and the thump of the pile drivers again 
filled the air. The speed of construction done to first-class 
standards is quite remarkable. For instance, the first section 
of a new 23-storey reinforced concrete office block completed 
on the water front last year containing some 380,000 sq. ft. 
gross, fully air conditioned and served by 10 lifts was com- 
pleted in 23 months from the time the site was cleared. After 
the foundations had been laid one floor was completed every 
14 days. Similarly the Public Works Department takes only 
16 weeks to complete a _ seven-storey block that will 
accommodate 2,500 former squatters. 


Following the note from Hong Kong which was included 
in the July, 1960 issue of the journal many inquiries 
were received regarding the profession in the Colony. Our 
branch here is very strong with about 100 members and this 
is of course to be expected in a fast developing area. 


Employment in public companies and private firms is 
almost impossible to forecast since these organizations usually 
arrange employment through private contacts or through the 
Institution. 


Quantity Surveying—Hong Kong 
The volume of work in the Building Industry shows no 
sign of abating and there are now over 20 Chartered Quantity 
Surveyors in the Colony (more are expected after the results 
of recent examinations are published !) who are employed 
by the Government, Service Departments and four firms in 
private practice. 


A talk on “‘ Q. Sing ’ was given recently at a local Rotary 
luncheon. With the increasing activities of QS the general 
public are now becoming aware that “ taking off,” ‘“‘ working 
up,” and the “‘standard method” are not terms referring ex- 
clusively to exploits in the emporiums of Wanchai ! 


The hills and the sea here make a beautiful scenic panorama, 
a fresh breeze blows off the sea and we have the brilliant 
sunshine of the Hong Kong summer. Think of us next 
time you’re out in the Glasgow drizzle, the Exmoor winds 
or a London pea-souper ! 
J.V.M., J.D’E. 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS AHOY ! 


How to fail Examinations.—Whether you feel you know 
all you need to on this subject or whether you are safely 
over all the hurdles there will be plenty to interest you in 
this talk by C. R. Wheeler (F) and R. F. Lane (F) at the first 
meeting of the JOQS session at the Victoria Coach Station 
Restaurant on Thursday, 26th October, 1961. 


Mr. Ian M. Leslie, OBE, JP, HON.ARIBA, the Editor of ‘* The 
Builder,” will give A Critical Review of the Building Industry 
at the RIBA on Thursday, 23rd November, 1961. This will 
be a joint meeting of architects, builders and quantity sur- 
veyors under the auspices of the Junior Liaison Committee. 


The Christmas Dinner will be held this year on Wednesday, 
13th December, at the Windsor Castle. 


Details of these meetings will be sent to all JOQS members, 
but make a note of them in your diary now. 











